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JOSEPH MANSON ARTMAN 


November 14, 1879 - October 9, 1952 


NOTHER veteran of the religious education 
movement, well known to readers of Reli- 
gious Education, has died, a victim of that yet un- 
conquered disease cancer. Joseph M. Artman, who 
was Executive Secretary of the Religious Education 
Association from 1926 to 1935, helped to build the 
organization to its highest level in its history. The 
R.E.A. had more members, a larger staff, a bigger 
budget, and a more varied program during his 
regime than before or since. There were twelve 
issues a year of Religious Education, special con- 
ferences and research studies, a second journal 
Character, and an annual budget of about $50,000 
under his leadership. Then came the depression of 
the thirties and a tragedy for the Association and 
the Secretary. At the Rochester Convention in 
1935 Mr. Artman offered his resignation. It was 
regretfully accepted and a committee was organized 
to liquidate the existing indebtedness. After a 
hard campaign a working settlement was made and 
the Association was permitted to continue. Mr. Artman took over Character and reorgan- 
ized it as Character and Citizenship but due to lack of adequate financial support it lasted 
only a few years, though it was outstanding in its field. Moving from Chicago to Michigan 
Mr. Artman continued a busy life of varied community interests. He lectured, was field 
secretary of the Berrien County Council of Churches, served as pastor of the Three Oaks 
Congregational Church during World War II, and for three years was Secretary of the 
Farm Bureau. His last unfinished project was the organization of a rural medical center 
for which he had secured a charter. 

Mr. Artman came to the Religious Education Association from the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago where he had taught from 1919-1926. From 1912-1919 he had 
been a teacher and Dean of Boys Work in the Chicago Y.M.C.A. College. Before going 
into Y.M.C.A. work he had been a Congregational minister for six years. He received his 
A.B. from Indiana University and his B.D. at the University of Chicago after which he did 
several years of graduate study. 

In all his work Mr. Artman kept his major emphasis on the practical outcome of moral 
and religious teaching, seeking both individual and social development. He believed in 
a religion that operates at all times, in all areas of life, and that permeates a democratic 
order. He was a dynamic personality; a forceful and stimulating teacher, an enthusiastic 
promoter of causes for human betterment. 

His many friends will regret to know he suffered greatly in the last years from recurrent 
attacks of cancer. At his death, October 9, his body was cremated, and a Memorial Service 
was held in the Three Oaks Congregational Church with the Reverend Laurence Johnson 
officiating and the writer of this obituary speaking of his life and influence. He leaves his 
wife, Mrs. Elsie R. Artman of Three Oaks, Michigan; two daughters, Mrs. Margaret Wal- 
ters, 5732 Harper Avenue, Chicago, and Mrs. Virginia Dummer, Three Oaks, Michigan; a 
granddau zhter, six brothers and a sister. The family address is R. R. No. 1, Box 128, Three 
Oaks, Michigan. 

Teacher, leader, writer, administrator, devoted worker, friend, J. M. Artman was a con- 
structive religious educator. We are grateful for his life and work. ‘We shall miss him. 
ERNEST J. CHAVE 
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Group Dynamics 


And Religious Education 


A SYMPOSIUM 


The favorable response to the Symposium on Group Dynamics which appeared 
in the 1951 November-December issue of Religious Education contributed to the 
projection of this Symposium on the same subject. 

This symposium is concerned, however, primarily with the application of Group 
Dynamics rather than with the analysis of underlying assumptions. This series of 
articles ts designed to throw light upon the problems of the leadership of groups. 

We are indebted to each author both for his article and for his cooperation. 
And we are indebted to Gordon Lippitt both for his article and for his solicitation 


of three of the other articles. 


—The Editorial Committee 


A WORD ABOUT GROUP DYNAMICS 


GORDON L. LIPPITT and WARREN H. SCHMIDT 


iv WOULD be well to clarify at the outset 
that while the term “group dynamics” is 
new, the process it describes has been of con- 
cern to men.through the ages. St. Paul wanted 
the members of the Church to think of them- 
selves as “the Body of Christ,” with each 
member having a particular function to per- 
form and being accepted as worthy by the 
members who performed other functions. 
As most of us have discovered, developing 
congregations, clubs, or committees into such 
working “bodies” is a difficult task indeed. 
We need more knowledge, more insight, and 
more skill. 

Only recently have social scientists begun 
to attack this problem systematically. Their 
efforts to date have yielded intriguing in- 
sights about why groups behave as they do — 
and why we as individuals do what we do in 
different groups. While the instruments used 
in this research field are still admittedly crude 
and some of the techniques often “miss fire,” 
those who study and work in the field of 
group dynamics tend to maintain a spirit of 
excited optimism. (Sometimes this enthusi- 
asm of “group dynamicists” has been inter- 
preted as being “cultish” by critics, and the 
feeling that “we're on the way to discovering 
important things” has been understood as 


meaning “we've got the answer to all kinds of 
human relations problems.” ) 


Behind all the spirited defense and criti- 
cism of “the Group Dynamics Movement,” 
the more objective observer will note that 
social scientists are steadily accumulating a 
greater body of knowledge about groups than 
we have had before. He will also note that 
patterns of meetings and conferences are 
changing in more and more organizations. 
Apparently the research that has been done 
in this field and the techniques that have been 
developed have been found useful enough 
to warrant their spread to more and more 
groups. 

Religious education leaders and YMCA 
personnel have been intrigued with group 
dynamics developments right from the start. 
This is to be expected, since a large part of 
their work is with groups — getting them to 
function more smoothly, untangling inter- 
personal conflicts, increasing member in- 
volvement, etc. It is hoped that the contents 
of this issue of Religious Education will open 
up some new dimensions of thought and at 
the same time give some practical sugges- 
tions to religious leaders as they seek to 
strengthen the groups they work with. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND GROUP DYNAMICS 


GORDON L. LIPPITT 


Assistant Director, National Training Laboratory in Group Development, Washington, D. C. 


_ JORDAN was leaving the 
church after a long meeting with the 
Building Committee. As he walked down 
the walk he couldn’t help thinking how true 
it was that “a committee is a group that keeps 
minutes and wastes hours.” 

This feeling on the part of one minister 
is typical of many of us as we leave various 
meetings in our churches. While we might 
resent anyone else saying so, we have to ad- 
mit that many of the meetings we attend 
aren’t too good. Usually only a few members 
speak, and one or two of them dominate the 
discussion. Very frequently our committees 
and boards spend a great deal of time on or- 
ganizational details and little time on the 
more crucial matters to be decided by the 
total group. 

On some occasions, the minister, the direc- 
tor of religious education, or presiding offi- 
cer is put in the position of being the only 
“expert” in the group. Frequently at meet- 
ings nothing gets decided, and little concern 
is evidenced over the lack of actual participa- 
tion of group members in making mutual 
decisions. Naturally, we ask ourselves why 
such a condition exists. We sometimes look 
at the social milieu of our day and blame it 
on the lack of responsibility of people in gen- 
eral, and lay leadership in particular. But 
even as we thus fix the “blame” for poor 
meetings, we are becoming increasingly 
aware of the fact that there are other factors 
within the group itself that may eccount for 
its success or failure. 

As persons with a continuing interest in 
building Christian fellowship, it is quite ap- 
propriate for us to ask questions like these: 
Just what is a good group? How does a good 
leader function? How can a group improve 
its functioning? How can the relationships 
between people in a group be improved? 

We have better answers to these questions 
today than we had ten years ago. For in the 
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past ten years the social psychologists have 
been giving more and more attention to 
group phenomena as an area of research. It 
is in this connection that “Group Dynamics” 
has become an area of interest. The term 
“Group Dynamics” has been appearing more 
and more frequently in the literature and in 
the vocabulary of religious workers, YMCA 
secretaries, group workers, and other profes- 
sional groups. Essentially, the term “Group 
Dynamics” describes an area in the social sci- 
ences that relates to the examination of the 
“how” and “why” of group behavior. When 
we speak of the psychology of the individual, 
we have frequently heard the term “dynamics 
of personality” to describe the forces at work 
within the individual, determining his be- 
havior. In like manner, the dynamics of the 
group describes the forces in a group situa- 
tion which determine the behavior of the 
group and its members. When one analyzes 
the dynamics of a group, he examines the 
forces that come from various factors operat- 
ing on the group. 


Group Dynamics is not something that 
may of may not occur in a group, depending 
on the wish of a leader or the members. Every 
meeting and every group has its own dy- 
namics, its own pattern of forces. When two 
or more people meet, we have interaction, 
interpersonal relationships, group goals, 
problems of communication, and many other 
forces. These forces exist in varying degrees, 
but they are potentially present in any group 
situation. The alert pastor and religious 
worker will want to comprehend the group 
process, so that he may institute a mature func- 
tioning of the individuals within the group, 
the leader, and the group as a whole, and 
also that he may assure himself of a basic 
Christian philosophy related to the operation 
of our human relations problems. 


Here are some of the pertinent questions 
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one might ask about any of our groups or 
committees: 


What are the motivations of the various 
members of the group? 

What are the real reasons for these 
people belonging or being in this group? 

What are the various relationships 
among the members of the group—do 
they accept one another, or are there under- 
lying animosities which show themselves 
in poor group productivity? 

What are the status problems in the 
group? 

Do some members feel that they are 
more important than others, or is each 
person encouraged to participate as he can? 

. Do the members of this group have dif- 
ficulty communicating with each other? 

Does the group have a clear purpose and 
goal, or are they “afloat without a rudder?” 

Does the group have ways of examining 
objectively how well the group and its 
members are working? 


These and many other questions point to 

the conditions that govern the behavior of 
Ss. 

"i of the research in group behavior 
during the past ten years has provided an- 
swers regarding the deeper questions of group 
life, growth, behavior, and action. Some of 
the research indicates that: 


1. Successful group productivity depends 
on the ability of the members to exchange 
ideas freely and clearly in a permissive 
atmosphere. This atmosphere is one in 
which members feel involved in the de- 
cisions and the processes of the group. 

2. A collection of able people does not mean 
that we will always have an able group. 
A collection of mature adults may form 
an immature working group. When 
people get together, their group assumes 
a character and existence all its own, and 
they may gather into a working, mature 
group, or they may remain infantile in 
the way they get things done. There are 
studies now going on in the area of group 
pathology. The reasons why some groups 
fail to produce are being studied and 
examined. 

3. Present knowledge about group growth 
shows that we no longer need to leave 
group processes to chance. Groups may 


be helped to grow to maturity. We do 
not have to wait for groups to develop 
like Topsy. We can carry out procedures 
by which groups can become more pro- 
ductive; we can help them channel con- 
flicts into effective work so that internal 
conflicts will not block group progress. 
4. The failure of groups to function prop- 
erly is not the fault of a leader. No 
group can become really productive until 
all members are willing to assume mature 
responsibility for the way the group acts. 
Any group needs to have a skilled leader. 
But in order to get genuine group think- 
ing, group decision, and group action, 
the leader must carry out an entirely new 
‘and different role. It is for this reason 
that ministers and lay leaders ought to 
face the need for self-training and train- 
ing of those whom they serve. The old 
fashioned type of chairman who has 
been called the “policeman,” the “we 
must get results” man, or the “good fel- 
low” is not enough for group function- 
ing. A good democratic group leader 
realizes the importance of the group’s 
seeing the total task of leadership as the 
responsibility of each member within 
his group. 
Let us, then, look briefly at some of the re- 
sponsibilities of a good group member. In 
looking at these responsibilities, I think it 
will become clear that some of the basic prin- 
ciples of the Christian doctrine are involved 
in good group membership. 
Responsibilities of a Group Member 
1, The ideal group member should have a 
basic respect for people, a willingness to 
recognize that every person is an im- 
portant individual entity. This basic re- 
spect is probably rooted deep in the per- 
sonality. 
2. The ideal member is willing to assume 
_~ role the group needs to have him 
ill. 


3. The ideal member puts personal goals 
aside when these goals interfere with 
group process. 

4. The ideal group member openly states 
his personal feelings when these feelings 
are relevant to group functioning. The 
group goal cannot include individual 
needs unless individual needs are ex- 
pressed and ‘shared. 
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5. The ideal member assesses his own 
group-relevant inadequacies and tries to 
overcome them. 

6. The ideal member is aware of the group 
progress toward its goals and makes con- 
tributions that are relevant to the stage 
of progress that the group has reached. 

7. The ideal group member accepts respon- 
sibility for what he says. He is responsi- 
ble for the clarity of his communication 
and for its effect upon the group. He 
does not talk over the heads of other 
members, nor does he talk down to them. 

8. The ideal group member is willing to 
assume leadership responsibility when 
the group assigns it to him. 

9. The ideal group member assists in carry- 
ing out group decisions. 

10. The ideal group member is aware of both 
personal and individual needs as well as 
the needs of the group as a whole. 


In looking at the dimensions of the re- 
sponsibilities of a good group member, it 
should be recognized that they represent 
psychological levels of operation in a group. 
At the same time, these psychological levels 
represent the difference between effective 
group functioning and that which is ineffec- 
tive. In the light of our responsibilities as 
leaders in the church, we might ask ourselves 
the following questions: 


1. Are we, through our various church ac- 
tivities, developing a program which 
helps our parishioners to become good 
group members? 

2. Is the basic respect for others which is so 
important in human relations being en- 
hanced through the program of our 
church? 

3. In our program, are we sharing the func- 
tions of leadership in a democratic, Chris- 
tian way, or does the decision-making 
process rest in the hands of a minority of 
the group? 


Responsibilities of a Group Leader 


In addition to encouraging the healthy 
growth of mature group members, we need 
to recognize that there is usually someone 
designated as president, chairman, or con- 
vener of the various groups in the church. In 
addition to group membership responsibil- 
ities, the leader has certain specific responsi- 
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bilities which he needs to develop. Let us 
look at some of these responsibilities: 


1. The leader should guide the group to 
assess their needs and to make a clear 
statement of their problems or objectives. 

2. The leader uses delegated authority in 
a manner which is sensitive to group 
needs and desires. 

3. The leader must be willing to accept in 
a mature manner the responsibility given 
him and use it for the service of the 
group. 

4. By virtue of being designated leader, the 
leader should be particularly sensitive to 
both group and individual needs and de- 
sires. 

5. The leader is sensitive to group progress: 
he should clarify, formulate, crystallize 
and verbalize group concerns when neces- 


sary. 

6. The leader should assist the group to 
make effective use of resources in the 
group or in the community. 

7. The leader should use initiative in pre- 
paring for leadership and become skilled 
in terms of methods, techniques and at- 
titudes. 

8. The leader should anticipate the direction 
of group motion and help the group to 
“keep on the beam.” 

9. The leader stimulates discussion within 
the group and helps the group to estab- 
lish and maintain a permissive atmos 
phere. : 

10. The leader should assist both the indi- 
vidual and the group to grow and mature. 


These and others which you might wish 
to add to this list, are the responsibilities of 
the democratic leader of a mature group. 

In the light of our responsibility to both 
our professional fellow workers and lay 
leaders, we might ask ourselves the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. Is the Church providing an opportunity 
for the development of effective group 
leaders? 

2. Is the Church making use of the various 
methods of training more effectively to 
to develop leadership in its program? 

3. Is the Church fulfilling its obligation to 
develop democratic, Christian leaders 
who are aiding groups to grow into psy- 
chological maturity? 
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These are questions which the Church 
faces as it looks forward to improving its re- 
lationship to its participants in the general 
framework of the Christian educational pur- 
poses and objectives. 

Characteristics of a Mature Group 


One of the hypotheses suggested by re- 
search workers in the field of Group Dy- 
namics is that group interaction can go 
through a process of growth and maturation 
similar to that of individuals. In infancy, the 
group, like a new-born baby, is awkward and 
uncoordinated in its behavior. It is highly 
dependent upon the leader. As it grows to 
adolescence, its members struggle with the 
same conflict of dependence versus inde- 
pendence that the teen-ager goes through. 
They begin to learn how to do things for 
themselves and to operate in an efficient 
manner. The group does not yet know how 
to handle its emotional crises. Eventually, 
under the proper conditions, that problem too 
can be faced and solved in a constructive way, 
and the group can achieve a state of maturity 
analogous to that of an intelligent and happy 
individual. 

Let us, then, take a look at the characteris- 
tics of a mature group as listed by Dr. Frank 
Haiman in his book, Group Leadership and 
Democratic Action. 


1. A mature group has a clear understand- 
ing of its purposes or goals. 

2. A mature group is able to look ahead 
and plan ahead. 

3. A mature group is able to initiate and 
carry on effective, logical problem- 
solving. 

4. A mature group has achieved an appro- 
priate balance between established ways 
of working together and readiness to 
change its procedural patterns. 

5. A mature group provides for the dif- 
fusion and sharing of leadership responsi- 
bilities. 

6. A mature group has a high degree of co- 
hesiveness or solidarity, but not to the 
point of exclusiveness or to the point of 
stifling individuality. 

7. A mature group makes intelligent use of 
the differing abilities of its members. 

8. A mature group provides an atmosphere 
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of psychological freedom for the expres- 
sion of all feelings and points of view. 
9. A mature group is not over-dominated 
by its leader or by any of its members. 
10. A mature group has achieved a healthy 
balance between cooperative and com- 
— behavior on the part of its mem- 


11. A mature group strikes an appropriate 
balance between emotionality and ra- 
tionality. 

12. A mature group can readily change and 
adapt itself to the needs of differing 
situations. 

13. A mature group recognizes the value and 
the limitations of democratic procedures. 

14. A mature group has achieved a high de- 
gree of effective intercommunication 
among its members. 


These characteristics of a mature group, 
suggested by Dr. Haiman, are indicative of 
the goals to which we should work in our 
association group activities. In the light of 
this goal, we might ask ourselves the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. Is the Church, through its various groups 
and activities, developing mature func- 
tioning groups, or are many of our groups 
still in the stage of infancy in terms of 
operational efficiency? 

2. Are. the groups in operation in the 
Church program ones which enhance the 
characteristics listed above? 

3. To what extent are the characteristics of 
mature groups related closely to the di- 
mension of the Christian fellowship? 


Suggested Principles for Improved 
Group Work 

The above characteristics and responsi- 
bilities indicate that the job in effective group 
functioning is a large one. Some helpful 
suggestions for better group work have grown 
out of the research in Group Dynamics. The 
following principles suggest ways in which 
Church workers can go about improving their 
group work: 


1. Help the group decide clearly what its 
purposes are in coming together. It is 
important at the beginning of any group's 
life that it have a clear understanding of 
the goals it wants to reach. 

2. Help the group to become conscious of 
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its own process. This relates to the reali- 
zation that if a group is going to improve 
its operational efficiency, it must see the 
desirability of looking at its own pro- 
cedures. Then the group will learn to 
take some responsibility as to how they 
operate and realize that by improving 
the process of the group they can im- 
prove their problem-solving ability. 

3. The group should be helped to become 
aware of talents, skills, and other re- 
sources alive within its own membership. 
In some of the quiet members of the 
group, there are potential sources for 
help on the matters being discussed. 

4. Develop the group methods of evaluation 
so that the group can have ways of im- 
proving its process. This evaluation 
helps the leader and group members to 
become aware of how the others are 
feeling. 

5. It is important to learn to accept new 
ideas and new members into the group 
without irreparable conflict, to learn to 
accept discipline in working toward 
long-range objectives, and to learn to 
profit from failure. Often we can take 
advantage of a poor meeting as a way of 
seeiag how frustration can lead to a 
group of newly motivated members, in- 
stead of its being a symbol of defeat. 

6. Help a group to create new jobs or com- 
mittees as needed and to learn to termi- 
nate them or the group itself when it is 
wise to do so. 


These few suggestions and additional skills 
are the responsibility of any good group to 
develop as they proceed to make more ef- 
fective decisions in both a democratic and a 
Christian way. 

This section does not permit elaboration 
of some of the techniques and skills that 
have been developed within the past few years 
to aid groups in solving problems. Such 
skills as the group observer, role playing, 
post-meeting reaction sheets, and so forth, 
are not to be confused with the term “Group 
Dynamics.” These techniques have been 
found helpful in improving group effective- 
ness. Their usefulness for training and 
leadership have emerged from the early re- 
search in the field of Group Dynamics. They 
are, however, group techniques and not Group 
Dynamics. The dynamics of groups, then, 
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has been a field for scientific analysis, study 
and understanding. Coming out of this study 
is an educational method related to effective 
group functioning that is meaningful to the 
church. If the essence of Christianity is ma- 
turity in relationship to the adjustment to 
one’s environment, the study of Group Dy- 
namics gives us much to be sensitive to in 
the development of our group work in the 
Church. 


APPENDIX 
To the extent that all of us can improve 
our methods of group discussion leadership, 
the following suggestions for group discus- 
sion leaders might be appropriate: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GROUP 
DICUSSION LEADERS 


A. Getting Ready 
1. Arrange group in circle, so each person 
can see every other person. 
2. Provide table space, if convenient, for 
leader and entire group. 
. Let all stay seated during discussion, in- 
cluding leader. Keep it informal. 
. Start by making everybody comfortable. 
Check ventilation and lighting. 
, = that everybody knows everybody 
else. 


. Learn names of all as soon as you can. 

. Have blackboard, chalk, and eraser ready 
for use in case of need. Appoint a 
“blackboard secretary” if the subject- 
matter and occasion make it desirable. 

8. Start on time, and close at prearranged 
time. If you have an observer's report, 
be sure to allow time for it. 

9. In opening, emphasize: Everyone is en- 
—— to take part. If one member's 
view fails to get out in the open, the dis- 
cussion falls short in its permissiveness. 

10. Toward this, emphasize: No speeches, 

by leader or group member. No mo- 


nopoly. 
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B. Carrying On 

1. Help the group to clarify its objective 
so that the purpose of the meeting is 
‘clear. Let the group build the agenda 
out of its own needs, but keep it limited 
to the task upon which it is working. 

2. Aim at the outset to get a sharply de- 
fined question before the group. Have 
three or four alternatives put on board 
if you think this will help: “Which do 
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you want to start with?” 
tion clear?” 

. In general, don’t put questions to par- 
ticular group-members, unless you see 
that an idea is trying to find words there 
anyway: “Mrs. Brown, you were about 
to say something.” Otherwise: “Let's 
have some discussion of this ques- 
tion...” “What do some of the rest of 
you think about this?” “We've been 
hearing from the men. Now how do 
you women feel about this?” “What's 
been the experience of you folks up in 
the northern part of the State in this 
connection?” Etc. 

. Interrupt the “speech maker” as tact- 
fully as possible: “While we're on this 
point, let’s hear from some of the others. 
Can we save your other point till later?” 
. Keep discussion on the track; keep it 
always directed, but let the group lay its 
own track to a large extent. Don't 
groove it narrowly yourself. 

. Remember: The leader’s- opinion does 
count in the discussion, but keep your 


“Is this ques- 
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own view out of it as much as possible. 
Your job is to get the ideas of others out 
for an airing. 


. If you see that some important angle is 


being neglected, point it out: “Bill Jones 
was telling me last week that he thinks 
.. What do you think of that.” 


. Keep the spirits high. Encourage éase, 


informality, good humor. Let everybody 
have a good time. Foster friendly dis- 
agreement if it occurs. Listen with re- 
spect and appreciation to all ideas, but 
stress what is important, and turn dis- 
cussion away from what is not. 


. Take time every ten minutes or so to 


draw the loose ends together: “Let's see 
where we've been going.” Be as fair 
and accurate in summary as possible. 
Close discussion with summary — your 
own, the secretary's, or the observer's. 

Call attention to unanswered questions 
for future study or for reference back to 
speakers. Nourish a desire in group 
members for continuing study and dis- 


cussion through skillful closing summary. 
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gonna ago, a group of clergymen 
representing different faiths in our 
community met in the chapel of the nearby 
Air Force Base. They had been called to- 
gether by the chaplains on the base to plan 
a “Preaching Mission” program for the next 
week. The purpose of the Preaching Mis- 
sion was to revitalize the spiritual life of the 
men on the base — particularly to reach those 
who did not ordinarily participate in the 
regular religious services provided. The plan 
was to have a service every evening of the 
week with an outstanding preacher from each 
of the prominent Protestant faiths conducting 
one service. 

During the consideration of the plans, 
someone raised the question: “Is a series of 
six services the best way to accomplish the 
objective of reaching the men who don’t 
attend? Would discussions do the job more 
effectively?” No one among these promi- 
nent clergymen or chaplains could answer 
the questions with anything more than his 
opinion. What had been the results of pre- 
vious Preaching Missions conducted by the 
chaplains present? The answers were pretty 
vague — but the general impression was that 
they had usually “saved the saved” without 
particularly involving any newcomers. 

The discussion of evaluating the effect of 
Preaching Missions was quickly passed over 
by these men as they got down to such really 
“practical” problems as deciding how long the 
services should last and whether refreshments 
should be served afterward. 

It seems to me that this is the sort of 
thing that happens frequently to us in the 
church. We tend to plan new programs, 
new services, new organizations, (or we con- 
tinue with the old) without having available 
reliable facts that will help us to capitalize 


on our previous experience. It is a truism 
that a decision isn’t much better than the in- 
formation on which it is based. And we in 
the church haven't particularly distinguished 
ourselves as expert information-collectors. 

The scientist can teach us something here. 
Scientists have moved ahead—and have 
gained increasing respect—because they 
have demonstrated an insatiable interest in 
gathering facts. They have gone on endlessly 
making hypotheses, gathering data to check 
them, making new hypotheses, etc. And in 
the process, their hypotheses have become 
increasingly accurate and productive. 

I believe that we need some of this spirit 
in the church if we are to sharpen up our 
purposes and find the bes: methods for 
achieving those purposes. I haven’t met any 
clergymen or religious education directors 
who are completely satisfied with the job 
they're doing, the programs or services they’re 
planning, or the groups they’re involved in. 
Yet there is a reluctance among many of 
them to spend the time and energy necessary 
to do any systematic job of evaluation to 
check their hunches as to where the prob- 
lems lie or how they could be dealt with. 
Perhaps this is understandable in view of the 
fact that many of us in the church have been 
trained to “lead” and “inspire” others. In- 
evitably we tend to point up the positive, the 
good, the optimistic aspects of any program 
or group we deal with. We become impa- 
tient with the critical questioner — whom 
we sometimes suspect of being a doubter and 
a subversive influence. Some of us have a 
downright dislike for anything that smacks 
of critical evaluation. Why is this? Let 
me give you some of my hunches to see if 
they make sense to you: 

1. We tend to assume that good intentions 
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(under the blessing of God) almost inevitably 
lead to good results. Perhaps when we say 
it this baldly, we would disagree with it. 
However, we frequently act on the basis of 
this assumption. This is the assumption that 
has led many a well-intentioned person to 
serve as a counselor to a neurotic and psy- 
chotic who needed more highly skilled help. 
The notion that “love and common sense” 
cannot do any harm is not borne out by 
psychiatric records. For a statement that is 
intended to support and inform may be in- 
terpreted as a sign of rejection—and the 
net result is negative, rather than positive. 

While good intentions are certainly es- 
sential in carrying out the program of Jesus, 
we must also see the need for our own con- 
tinuing growth in knowledge and skill. We 
must continually check on the results we're 
achieving,— for so frequently our well- 
intended acts “don’t come out that way” — 
somehow our actions don’t convey the spirit 
of love we want so desperately to communi- 
cate. For example, we've all seen discussion 
leaders who get so concerned about having 
everyone participate verbally in a discussion 
that in “drawing out” a non-participant they 
actually put that person on the spot and make 
him feel less comfortable. A good intention 
— wanting to make a person feel important 
—has produced a negative result — making 
him feel more inadequate. We can forgive a 
leader for making this kind of an error once. 
He has simply been operating on the assump- 
tion that “some people are hesitant to talk, 
and they need encouragement.” But if the 
silent member becomes obviously uncom- 
fortable under the leader’s encouragement, 
we expect the leader to change his behavior 
in the light of this information. In other 
words, good intentions aren’t enough in deal- 
ing with people. We need to keep getting 
information back from them about the ef- 
fect we're having on them. 

2. We tend to assume that the goals we 
seek in the church are beyond testing by any 
systematic methods. 

Certainly it is true that the major purpose 
of the Christian Church is to change men at 
a very deep level —to increase their faith, 
hope, and love. It is also true that at the 
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present time psychology has not provided us 
with accurate instruments for measuring 
changes of this kind. Does this rule out the 
idea of rigorously evaluating the work we 
do in the church? Let's see if there aren't 
significant dimensions of our work that can 
be measured fairly well. 

I believe that we can measure the com- 
munication that goes on in the church more 
accurately than we now do. Take a Sunday 
morning sermon, for exampie. How ac- 
curately does the average minister know 
what he has actually communicated to the 
congregation? True, he gets some “feed- 
back” from some members. Those who like 
the sermon usually tell him so— but only in 
general terms of its being “a fine sermon,” 
“really helpful,” etc. Those who disagree or 
didn’t understand clearly tend to keep their 
Criticisms to themselves. Result: the minis- 
ter continues to assume that his messages are 
“going over” with the congregation. He too 
seldom gets data that would lead him to 
change, and even when he gets it, he isn’t 
sure how representative it is of the total con- 
gregation. Here is an important piece of 
human behavior—the preaching of a ser- 
mon — but we might well question whether 
we are getting the facts that would help in 
its improvement. 

- Some churches, of course, have developed 
ways of improving the pastor's communica- 
tion with the people. After-service discus- 
sion sessions help to clarify points and reflect 
what has actually been perceived by the 
hearers. A very few churches have provided 
a more systematic evaluation device—a Re- 
action Card on which each parishioner is 
asked to indicate his general reaction to the 
service and his suggestions for improvement. 

There's another dimension of church life 
that can be evaluated, too — the functioning 
of groups within the church. Thanks to the 
development of Group Dynamics, we now 
have available various techniques for getting 
significant information about groups. The 
simplest of these —the Post Meeting Re- 
action Form—enables each person in the 
group to express his feelings about the meet- 
ing without necessarily identifying himself. 
By using different questions, different di- 
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mensions of the group life can be held up to 
inspection: “How free did you feel to express 
your opinions? What do you think kept us 
from accomplishing our purposes more ef- 
ficiently? What do you think is the major 
problem facing our group? What do you 
think we should discuss at your next meet- 
ing?” 

Another technique that is being used 
more widely is the Group Observer —a 
member of the group who focuses his atten- 
tion particularly on the way in which the 
group goes about its business. From time to 
time he may call the attention of the group 
to certain things which have been happening 
that effect the strength of the group. 

There is now available a large amount of 
evidence available to show that groups can 
improve their communication, working ef- 
ficiency, and morale by systematically gath- 
ering data about their operation and bring- 
ing these data to the attention of the mem- 
bers. One of the great goals of the Christian 
Church is to develop men’s ability to work 
together to achieve high purposes. Certainly 
there is need to use some of these tested 
techniques to help build Christian groups into 
something more nearly approaching the 
“body of Christ.” 

3. We haven't been sure how to begin 
our evaluation. Perhaps this is the biggest 
block to introducing evaluation procedures 
into the church. “Evaluation” sounds harsh 
to some of us — it suggests being critical and 
negative. This may be because we tend to 
think of it in terms of “good” and “bad,” 
“right” and “wrong.” And we hesitate to 
see ourselves label a church service, a group, 
or an individual in those terms. Perhaps we 
need to think of evaluation in other terms — 
more functional terms. Instead of saying, 
“That Ladies’ Society is a real hotbed of dis- 
sension” we perhaps would better observe, 
“The ladies in that Society haven’t yet found 
effective compromise procedures.” Stating 
the problem in the latter manner immediately 
suggests a way in which the group can tackle 
it. 


Basic Issues Involved 


As I see it, the question of introducing 
evaluation procedures: into the church is ‘tied 
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up with some deeply spiritual issues. The 
readiness to look at oneself or one’s group 
critically depends upon the spiritual climate 
that exists in the group. Where there is an 
atmosphere of love and forgiveness — where 
the individual knows that he is accepted as 
worthy even with all his faults — critical ap- 
praisal is not threatening. But where there 
is a high priority placed on “being right” or 
“being orthodox” or “being liberal,” — and 
where people are accepted or rejected on the 
basis of what they say—it becomes aca- 
demic to speak of evaluation. In this latter 
climate, the individual cannot afford to ex- 
press his real feelings — and so he must hide 
this significant data from the group. A spirit 
of genuine love is essential to nurture an 
evaluation program. | 

Faith is likewise a “must” for a group de- 
termined to improve its own functioning — 
faith that “truth can walk out into the world 
unarmed” and faith in essential integrity of 
Christian people. When faith grows dim, 
we try to strengthen our control over others, 
we assume more leadership than is desirable 
and we thus thwart the growth of those about 
us. Once we are so sure that we have the 
answer which others much know, we can 
find various subtle ways of stopping their 
mouths to give our ideas the right-of-way. 
And when we do this, we cut ourselves off 
from important “feedback” data—to say 
nothing of new ideas and insights that might 
enrich us. 

It seems to me that the Christian religion 
has spelled out the essential attitudes we need 
to undergird any program of evaluation we 
might undertake in the church. One of its 
main tenets is that error is forgiven and there- 
fore need not be hidden from view. It ad- 
vocates a spirit of humility, which involves 
a willingness to continually test our assump- 
tions and methods to arrive at better ones. It 
emphasizes personal growth in a climate of 
love and faith. And in times past it has 
demonstrated the great spiritual power that 
can be mobilized by a cooperative group of 
men of faith and good-will. These factors 
would seem to mark the Christian congrega- 
tion as a logical practitioner of the evaluation 
procedures evolved in the field of Group Dy- 
namics. [oe 
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}f 3 SS et eee 2 
with the question of how the church 
school teacher may use our present knowl- 
edge of group dynamics and of group work 
in the class room in the interest of more ef- 
fective teaching. By the term “group dy- 
namics” I refer to the forces and counter- 
forces which are operative in any situation 
involving a number of persons in a face to 
face relationship. “Group Work” is the 
term used for the techniques involved in the 
process of guiding a group through its vari- 
ous phases of development in the pursuit of 
its goals. By “effective teaching” I mean 
teaching which results in the learning which 
is desired by the teacher and which is perma- 
nent in character, recognizing that if the re- 
sults of teaching are to be permanent the 
goals of the teacher can not be ulterior to the 
nature or to the needs of the members of 
the group. 

I will begin by attempting to define what 
I mean by religious education. Then I will 
advance a series of propositions designed to 
set forth the relevance of learning to religion 
and of group membership to learning. In 
passing it is worthy of note that in recent 
years the greatest contributions to learning 
theory have come from research in the field 
of social psychology and group dynamics. 
Finally I shall advance another series of 
propositions to illustrate how group tech- 
niques may be used to promote desired learn- 
ing. It must be understood that these are 
in the nature of hypotheses which are sub- 
ject to verification and further clarification 
through continued experimentation. 

I 


1. Religion is the term used to denote the 
quality of the relationship which exists be- 
tween a person and ultimate reality, how- 
ever it may be conceived. It is man’s at- 


tempt to ascertain and to comprehend the 
nature of the universe in its cosmic dimension 
in order that he might come to terms with 
it for the sake of achieving the maximum 
satisfaction for his basic needs. This rela- 
tionship may involve a variety of concepts 
ranging from personality to mechanical 
force, from patterned response to chaotic 
meaninglessness. The attitudes involved may 
range from hate to love, from fear to con- 
descension. It involves value-systems ranging 
from self-realization to self annihilation. It 
involves a bewildering variety of patterns of 
behavior. Religion is not an elective. One 
can ask only what quality of relationship he 
shall have to ultimate reality and evaluate that 
relationship from the standpoint of a par- 
ticular faith. 

2. Since religion concerns a quality of re- 
lationship it is affected by learning. One is 
not born with any concepts, or attitudes, or 
value-systems other than those inherent in 
his instinctual strivings, or of be- 
havior. These are developed out of and 
modified by one’s experience with his envi- 
ronment. Because experience is unique to 
each individual, religion is individual, and 
because experience is changing, religion is 
dynamic. 

3. Learning involves change in concepts, 
in attitudes, in loyalties, and in behavior. 
It involves either the consolidation or the re- 
organization of personality structure. Re- 
organization is motivated by problems which 
arise in the course of experience and for 
which existing concepts, attitudes, loyalties, 
or behavior patterns are not adequate or ap- 
plicable. The problems may be immediate or 
anticipated but until there is awareness of 





See Kurt Lewin’s discussion of this in Resolving 
= Conflicts, Harpers, 1948, Chapter 4, pp. 
56-70. 
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need no real learning takes place. Teaching 
is the organization of learning. Teaching 
involves setting up situations in which cer- 
tain kinds of problems may confront the 
pupil and in which he may discover and 
practice certain kinds of solutions. 

4. Persons are inescapably social for most 
of our basic needs can be met only through 
cooperative group effort or by membership in 
a group. As an illustration, apart from the 
nurture of young by the family, life itself 
would not be possible for homo sapiens. 
Apart from membership in society per- 
sonality as we know it would not be possible. 
The major problem in life is learning how 
to get along with other persons, and so great 
is our dependence upon others that inter- 
ference with interpersonal relationships is 
the major cause of breakdown and disorder. 
Since interpersonal relations are an aspect of 
cosmic relationships religion addresses itself 
to problems of interpersonal relationships as 
one of its major functions. 

5. Persons are conditioned or influenced 
far more than most of us realize by the groups 
in which we participate and upon which we 
depend for our major satisfactions.? Person- 
ality is to a large extent the reflection of the 
standards, patterns, and values of the groups 
with which a person is most intimately in- 
volved. All of us are grandstanders and the 
gallery to which we play and the kind of re- 
sponse we are able to elicit from it affects 
what we do and are. Personal breakdown 
may result from the lack of any adequate 
patterns in the groups with which we are 
associated, or by the acquisition through imi- 
tation of neurotic and non-adjustive patterns, 
or by conflict within the culture of the 
group or community. One of the functions 
to be served by a religious group is to provide 
a fellowship or group which may provide 
its members with the basic satisfactions 
needed and with adequate patterns for solv- 
ing problems which may be encountered in 
life. A church school class which is not a co- 
hesive and effective group can hope to have 
little affect on its members regardless of the 
eloquence of its verbalizations or the attrac- 


"See Sheriff, M. and Cantril, H., Psychology of 
Ego Involvements, John Wiley, 1947. 
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tiveness of the pictures in the curriculum 
material. 

6. Education is essentially a social process 
geared to social ends.* The church school is 
the agency of a fellowship or a community 
within society charged with responsibility for 
helping to pass on to the younger members 
of that community its characteristic concep- 
tions, attitudes, and behavior patterns, and 
to prepare them to participate in the life of 
that society. While each person’s religious 
experience has a unique quality resulting 
from the interaction between a unique or- 
ganismic structure and a unique environ- 
mental situation, the nature of that experi- 
ence and the pattern of response elicited from 
it is to a large extent socially conditioned. 
Religion by its very nature tends to become 
socialized and in each society comes to be 
characterized by a particular creed, cultus, 
and code of conduct which binds a group to- 
gether.* Therefore the quality of religion 
one has is to a large extent dependent upon 
the type of experiences he has in a religious 
fellowship. 

7. Learning is stimulated, speeded up, and 
enriched in a group setting. Therefore it is 
not only for the sake of economy in the hiring 
of teachers but for the sake of more effective 
teaching that we place persons in groups for 
learning. The wise teacher learns to use the 
skills possessed by group members, the rela- 
tionships between the members of the group, 
and the problems which inevitably arise in a 
group situation to advance the educational 
process. The teacher is also concerned about 
the size and the composition of the group. 
Learning takes place best in a group which 
has common interests and needs, but which 
at the same time has enough diversity and 
differences to stimulate interest and provide a 
variety of personal skills. The trend in reli- 
gious education toward a more flexible and 
dynamic grouping arise from the under- 
standing of the effect of group structure upon 
learning. Thelen’s principle of Least Group 


"This is well stated in terms of learning theory 
by John Gillin in Personality in Nature, Society, 
and Culture, edited by Kluckhohn, C. & Murray, 
H. Alfred Knoft, 1948, Chap. 13, pp. 164-175. 

‘See Wach, Voachim, Sociology of Religion. 
University of Chicago Press, 1944. 
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Size states that a group shall never be larger 
than necessary to include all the group skills 
needed to achieve the group goal.5 Perhaps 
one could add to this principle of Widest 
Possible Diversity to state that a group shall 
always include as much diversity as necessary 
to achieve group goals. The first principle is 
in the interest of individual participation, 
the second is in the interest of stimulation 
and enrichment of learning. 

8. In summary, religious education is the 
process of setting up situations in which 
persons may have the kinds of experiences 
and may be enabled to respond in a way 
deemed desirable by the particular religious 
group. To illustrate, my ultimate objective 
as a Christian educator is to help persons to 
develop a concept of ultimate reality ex- 
pressed in terms of the Father-Creator as 
manifested in the life and faith of Jesus, an 
attitude toward God and his Creation char- 
acterized by love, a commitment to those 
values upheld by Christ, and an identification 
with that fellowship which holds this con- 
cept, fosters this attitude, teaches these values. 
This faith governs the kind of personality I 
desire to foster and this in turn governs the 
methods I use in working with persons. 
Among those values which are important to 
me and which I believe are implicit in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition are those of spon- 
taneity or the ability to be what one really is 
with his whole being, of creativity or the 
ability to work out one’s destiny in terms of 
the talents unique to him, and democracy or 
the ability to share fully in the decisions, re- 
sponsibilities, and fruits of group activity ac- 
cording to his ability and his needs. 

Il. 


The new techniques of group work are 
essentially devices for achieving more ef- 
fectively the values in which most of us be- 
lieve. In a sense they are not new for many 
of them have been used intuitively by group 
leaders through the years. What is new in 
the understanding of what happens when 
they are used which has been made possible 
by newly developed methods of studying 
group process and by the formulation of this 





*Thelen, Herbert, Journal of Social Issues. 


understanding into a theoretical framework. 
These techniques are not panaceas for all ills 
that afflict groups nor will they solve all 
problems in group living and education. 
There are situational limitations as well as 
limits of knowledge placed upon any tech- 
nique. For example, sound group leadership 
can not compensate for poor group structure. 
However, the following principles will serve 
as illustrations of how we can use our knowl- 
edge of group dynamics and group work in 
the church school class room. 

1. Attention is caught, interest is held, and 
action is motivated when the program of a 
group (curriculum) is geared to the needs, 
interests, and goals of the members of the 
group. The first step in teaching is to dis- 
cover and to clarify the problems and needs 
of the members of a group. Ways of carry- 
ing out a problem census include the use of 
problem check lists, personal interviews, 
group interviews, and group discussion. In 
some cases creative writing upon an assigned 
theme or in response to a picture may bring 
out some problems which persons might at- 
tempt to suppress. Sometimes autobiogra- 
phies may highlight certain needs on the 
part of members of the group. One of the 
problems in every class room is that of the 
interpersonal relationship between the teacher 
and the pupils or between the pupils them- 
selves. For example, a church school class 
ostensibly may be committed to a study of 
church history as the result of an expressed 
interest in finding out why there are so many 
kinds of churches in the community. Actually 
the chief concern of the pupils or of particular 
pupils may be how they are to get along with 
other group members or with the teacher. 
This concern may be so pressing that there is 
no real freedom to concentrate upon the con- 
sciously acknowledged objectives of the 


In the demonstration school at Drew 
Theological Seminary, which is composed of 
a fourth grade pupils from one of the public 
schools, a sociometric device has been suc- 
cessfully used to determine the extent of 
group acceptance for each of the pupils.* The 





*See also “Sociometry in the Kindergarten,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, March 1952. 
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class is divided into work groups and the 
pupils are asked to indicate whom they would 
be willing to work with and whom they 
would rather not work with. A sociogram 
is then made to show graphically the choice 
structure of the class. Groups are organized 
upon the basis of choice and a deliberate at- 
tempt is made to help the rejected children 
find their way into the group by putting them 
with the persons to whom they are most ac- 
ceptable, by helping them to acquire and 
demonstrate skills admired by the group, and 
by helping all the members of the group to 
understand their own group relationships. 


The second step in group work is to formu- 
late the objectives out of the discovered prob- 
lems, needs, and interest and to submit these 
objectives to the group for reformulation, ac- 
ceptance or rejection. In the demonstration 
school the fourth grade program is built 
around the exploration of the various reli- 
gious groups represented in the community. 
This subject is chosen purposely on the basis 
of what is known about the interests of fourth 
graders in general, and the needs of the local 
community in particular. The theme is de- 
veloped and carried out according to the par- 
ticular needs and interests and talents of each 
fourth grade group so that it never comes 
out the same from year to year. On the first 
day of school the room is very carefully set 
up with pictures, books, and objects, from 
the various religious groups. The teachers 
encourage spontaneous conversation about 
the pictures and objects. Then it is sug- 
gested to the pupils that they are going to 
explore the neighborhood. “Wouldn't they 
like to find out more about the questions 
they have raised?” At this point the ques- 
tions are listed, then they are organized into 
goals. Usually the children put these goals 
upon posters as a continuing reminder of 
their goals. Then together the teachers and 
the classes plan how to conduct the explora- 
tion and what they can do with the knowl- 
edge that they will gain. Objectives originally 
forecast by the teachers become the de- 
liberately chosen goals of the group but the 
success of this approach depends upon know!l- 
edge of the problems and needs faced by this 
particular group of youngsters. 
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2. A class group can move forward to- 
gether in achieving group goals most effec- 
tively when inertia, resistance, and conflict 
has been dealt with constructively and when 
consensus has been accurately ascertained. 
Unless this is done the teacher may appear 
to carry the group along but they will not 
be contributing to the movement or moving 
themselves. Furthermore decisions are made 
more intelligently when all the relevant data 
about a situation is known, including real 
feelings and attitudes of all the members of 
the group. This means that channels of com- 
munication must be kept open both ways. In 
the religious education courses at Drew 
Theological Seminary every effort is made 
to enable the student to evaluate the course, 
the work of the teacher, and his own reactions 
to both. The students are encouraged to 
make suggestions as well as to express nega- 
tive feelings. This evaluation is done through 
the use of evaluative scales and check sheets 
anonymously filled out. It is also done by 
student representatives on a steering com- 
mittee or by breaking the class up into com- 
mittees for the purposes of evaluation. Se- 
curing the reactions of the class to pictures of 
similar situations helps sometimes to bring 
out student attitudes. A certain amount of 
inertia and resistance is to be expected in 
every learning situation because the situation 
makes demands upon the person which 
arouses anxiety or causes discomfort and the 
student must be helped to deal with these 
tendencies within himself.’ Because the 
teacher needs to know what the situation 
really is freedom of expression is encouraged 
and protected. Negative opinions are ac- 
cepted, drawn out, and clarified. The oppo- 
site position is frequently stated, and panels 
are used to present different points of view. 
It has also been found that having graduate 
students as a part of the teaching team helps 
to bridge the barrier between the teacher 
and the student for students will often ex- 
ptess themselves to a teaching fellow when 
they would not to a professor. Our culture 
tends to erect a hostile stereotype of the 


"Dorothy Butterfield, a graduate student in Re- 
ligious Education in Drew Theological Seminary 
is writing a master’s thesis upon “Resistance In 
Education” utider the direction of the writer. 
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teacher which has to be overcome and fre- 
quently the teacher must be prepared to ab- 
sorb and interpret a great deal of hostility 
from the students which comes out when 
freedom of expression is allowed. 

Murray Ross believes as a result of his 
study of nearly two thousand young men 
that one of the reasons for the seeming ir- 
relevance of religious concepts which are 
generally accepted as true by youth is that 
they have never been allowed to raise ques- 
tions about them or to wrestle with the doubts 
they feel.* Continuing research into the 
total situation is an integral part of education 
and administration. Doubt is often the door- 
way to a more meaningful and relevant faith. 
One of the creative functions a church school 
class can serve is to expose and face these 
negative factors. 

3. In order to secure the maximum amount 
of information for problem solving, to mo- 
bilize the maximum resources available, and 
to release the maximum amount of creative 
energy inherent in the group teaching is to 
be seen as a group function to be shared by 
the members of the class. The teacher is not 
the only one in the group who has access to 
useful information, who possesses useful 
skills, or who has a corner on insight. In the 
religious education department at Drew a 
teaching team is used whenever possible. In 
the demonstration school it is composed of 
the senior teacher and the student teachers. 
In a local church this team could be composed 
of a grade teacher with several assistants or 
of a departmental superintendent and the 
other teachers who would plan the class ses- 
sions together rather than individually. This 
teaching team plans together, observes each 
other in action, and evaluates procedures in 
terms of results. The stimulation and crea- 
tivity of such team teaching has to be ex- 
perienced to be believed. However the re- 
lationships have to be such that the planning 
and evaluation can be rigorous and frank. 
Then wherever possible the pupils them- 
selves share in the planning either in small 
committees charged with specific re- 
sponsibility or in a steering committee repre- 





®Ross, Murray, Religious Beliefs of Youth. As- 
sociation Press, 1950, Chap. 10, pp. 183-196. 
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senting the whole class. In teaching theologi- 
cal students it has been found that it is good 
to rotate membership on the steering com- 
mittee rather flexibly. Usually membership 
is on a voluntary basis. In the class sessions 
themselves pupil contributions are encour- 
aged, accepted, evaluated, and used whenever 
possible. The leadership of sessions is shared 
with the pupils as much as possible. Teacher 
lectures are mainly given in response to the 
demands of the situation or to the requests 
of the pupils and questions and comments 
are encouraged.” 


4. In order to secure the greatest amount 
of learning from experiences within the class 
it is necessary to develop an atmosphere with- 
in which failure is tolerable, analysis and 
evaluation are expected, and where there is 
freedom to experiment with new forms and 
devices. This involves the admission on the 
part of the teacher that he is human, that he 
does not have all the answers, and that he is 
likely to fail at times even when he does his 
best, but that he is not perturbed by failure 
but will attempt to learn from it. It in- 
volves putting the emphasis on more effective 
performance rather than on laying blame for 
past failure. Sometimes it is necessary to 
let groups fail in order for them to learn the 
nature of responsibility. The desire to save 
face all too often represses failure and makes 
the leader pull the group’s chestnuts out of the 
fire for them with the result that they are 
dependent upon him. The open discussion 
of failure and analysis of the reasons for it 
may be sufficient. Reenactment of the fail- 
ure through role playing or the dramatization 
of a similar situation with an opportunity to 
replay the situation more adequately fre- 
quently brings new insights and stimulates 
new inventions of social devices. In one of 
his seminary classes the writer aroused con- 
siderable resistance and hostility from the 
students through inept and faulty procedure 
in presenting a technique of administration 
in religious education. The teaching team 
sensed the situation and analyzed the reason 





*For suggestions on improving the lecture see 
the article by Bonaro Overstreet “Speaking of 
og Foe Leadership, July-Aug. 1952, Vol. 
3, pp. 2 
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for the negative reaction which came be- 
cause the writer presented the material 
theoretically rather than existentially.. So 
the teaching team and the writer set up a role 
playing situation in which the writer made 
the same strategic error in handling a group 
but before enacting it warned the class to 
look for it. Then he analyzed the error and 
reenacted the situation in a different way with 
obviously different results. The students not 
only changed their attitude toward the writer 
but caught the principle which the writer had 
been trying to convey plus insight into what 
happens in the usual way of handling a group. 

5: In order to free persons to devote their 
energies to problem solving (learning) 
rather than to ego-defense against either the 
teacher or other members of the class it is 
necessary to develop a group climate in which 
persons may feel relatively secure in their 
status as members of the group who belong 
because of who they are and not because of 
any contribution they may make to the group. 
It takes time to build up this kind of group 
climate and an understanding of the process 
of group maturation may help the teacher to 
work through or to withstand some rather dif- 
ficult and trying periods in the group de- 
velopment. The initial phase of group de- 
velopment is usually one of confusion and 
insecurity and testing of limits accompanied 
by anxiety. In such a situation some persons 
characteristically attack, others withdraw, and 
others try to lean on the leader. In the inter- 
est of comfort most of the group members 
might welcome a strong leader who would 
rigidly structure the group, assume the major 
responsibility for what might take place, and 
squelch any negative expressions of feeling. 
I am not satisfied that we have found the 
best way of handling this initial phase of 
group development but I know that it is im- 
portant and difficult. The length of time 
necessary to pass through this first stage 
varies from group to group depending upon 


their past experiences and personalities. How 
to relieve anxiety and break down barriers is 
a problem. The authoritarian approach denies 
that they exist, although to an impartial ob- 
server it is obvious they do. Earl Kelley 
uses refreshments and group singing to in- 
augurate his workshops to the bewilderment 
of his teachers-in-training.*° Rachel Davis 
DuBois has developed the device of ‘the 
spontaneous group conversation on some 
theme usually of childhood memories in her 
intercultural education. Regardless of what 
is done to warm up the group and clarify the 
situation it seems necessary sooner or later to 
take the plunge into the cold water of test- 
ing out the interpersonal relationship in the 
group, whether it comes early or late, if the 
group is to move forward into maturity. 


Students of group process note other stages 
in group development toward maturity in 
which it is largely self initiating and self- 
directing, calling upon resources and resource 
leaders as necessary but taking full responsi- 
bility for its own program. These stages do 
not need to be detailed here.11 We only need 
to note that if maturity is to be reached re- 
sponsibility has to be shared, freedom has to 
be extended as rapidly as groups are able to 
assimilate it, and spontaneity of expression 
needs to be encouraged so the group can get 
the problems out in the open and deal with 
them as they really are. Perhaps in our modern 
culture we will have to overcome a fear of 
this kind of self-exposure and intimacy in 
interpersonal relationships. But the road 
to creativity lies through anxiety and unless 
anxiety is faced and risk assumed isolation 
can not be overcome and reality will continue 
to elude us. 


"Kelley, Earl, The Workshop Way of Learning, 
Harpers, 1951. Chap. 7, pp. 74-83. 

“Details may be obtained from the Workshop 
for Cultural Democracy, 204 East 18th St., New 
York 10, N. Y. 
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FOR IMPROVING GROUP LEADERSHIP 


TILDEN HARRISON 


Program Director, Young Men's Christian Association, Wilmington, Delaware 


Lie WE want a job done, we often 
think of looking around for a “good 
leader.” But what do we mean by a good 
leader? Maybe we use the term too loosely, 
in the same way as we speak of “a mature 
person.” Maybe we sometimes mean by 
mature simply, “having run the limit of its 
time,” like a bank note. 

Let us hope, instead, that the mature person 
still wants to grow and that the leader still 
wants to learn new leadership skills. 

Leadership which is most effective in a 
democratic tradition is a growing and a shar- 
ing process. In spite of the church’s tempta- 
tion to make religion a process of indoctrina- 
tion, the basic Protestant tradition is that 
religion is something which the individual 
must experience. Indoctrination can make a 
person give the right answers (and there is 
certainly a place for teaching our basic Chris- 
tian heritage) but it cannot become a personal 
thing until it has been experienced. You 
can hardly make a person love a beautiful 
painting by describing it to him, nor can a 
person come to know and love God by re- 
citing the catechism. 

If we believe this, then leadership in the 
Christian church becomes a matter of help- 
ing groups to share their experiences, and 
this puts a different light on leadership skills 
than can be provided by a manual listing the 
1, 2, 3 steps of teaching or leading. 

This means that the leader needs those 
skills which will enable the group itself to 
share experiences and work together toward 
objectives which have common acceptance 
by the group. One of the most meaningful 
religious experiences which the writer had as 
a boy was in a boy’s camp where the boys 
themselves sat around an outdoor circle and 
spoke in short personal statements about God 
and nature and the meaning of life. The camp 


director had the simple skill of making this 
seem easy and natural. 
Participation Is Important 

For a real sharing of experience or ideas 
the leader must realize the vital importance of 
participation of the group. You can tell him 
that participation is important but he won't 
know how to get it unless you train him in 
the leadership skills which will enable him 
to have full participation in his group. With- 
out training the result is likely to be either a 
free-for-all or conversation about the latest 
sports event. ai 

You can, of course, give the leader a bag 
of tricks, telling him to ask questions or use 
visual aids, and can even give him the 
“right” questions and the proper visual aid 
material, but this is not the training he-needs 
for leadership. 

The leader needs training first of all as a 
group observer. He needs the skills to know 
what is really happening in his group just as 
a football coach needs skills in knowing what 
is happening in his team. And the best 
coaches know what is happening within the 
individuals and can measure the group 
morale of their teams. 


How does the leader learn to be an ob- 
server of his group? Again, by experience. 
Now this can be done by on-the-job training 
with a supervisor who is skilled in working 
with the leader to interpret meanings of 
group behavior and intra-group reactions to 
the leader. It can also be done even more 
directly by training the leader in observing 
a group in which the leader is a participant. 

In a training program of this sort the 
leader has a chance to experience interper- 
sonal reactions within bis own group. He 
can see what happens when there is a high 


degree of participation— what happens to 
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him when 4e participates more freely. Along 
with the training group, he can analyze the 
skills of the leader and come to identify 
leadership skills which the skillful leader en- 
courages in the group itself. He begins to 
realize that leadership is not a function to 
be hoarded by the leader but functions to be 
shared by members of the group itself. In 
such a training group, there can be an ob- 
server who points up during the session or at 
the end of the session just what happened to 
the group in the process of its discussion. The 
trainer of the leaders’ group can coach in- 
dividual members of the group as observers 
for particular sessions. Members of the 
training group will be surprised at how much 
an observer can detect about what is happen- 
ing in their own group and they will learn 
some of the things for which to look. 
What an Observer Can Do for a Group 


The group will become more conscious 
of participation, for example, if the observer 
indicates (not by name) the number of times 
each member of the group participated and 
even suggest the type of participation. 

The observer can make use of the question 
method, throwing the responsibility back on 
the group to determine such matters as, “Do 
you think we worked out adequate goals for 
this meeting?” “Did we decide those goals 
asa group? By suggestion of the leader? By 
a few of the members?” “Was our discussion 
on the beam or did we take wide excursions?” 

The observer can bring to the group, by 
other questions, the problems of communica- 
tion. “Did everybody understand what was 
going on?” “Are members expressing their 
ideas so that others can understand them?” 

Questions can be raised about the tone of 
the meeting. “Was the group working to- 
gether?” “Did everyone feel free to express 
his ideas?” (Someone may speak up at this 
point and say, “No, I don’t think so because 
there were only a few of us who did all the 
talking!” In so doing, he will point out to 
the group that there was not real permissive- 
ness because some of the members, including 
the commentator himself, hogged the dis- 
cussion. ) 


There should be a few minutes left at the 
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end of the meeting to discuss the observer's 
report because the group may want to dis- 
cuss some of the questions raised. They may 
begin to examine the role of the leadex him- 
self (which the leader-trainer will welcome) 
and decide that he imposed too many of his 
own ideas on the group or that he didn’t do 
enough to keep the group on the beam. 

In training observers, it should be pointed 
out that the leader can do a good deal of ob- 
serving and, with training, can become more 
sensitive to the mood of the group and the 
process that is going on in the group. He 
will, of course, not be as detached as a group 
observer who does not have to serve as leader. 

The group, as it works together, and be- 
gins to observe itself, will begin to under- 
stand more about group tensions and hostili- 
ties which may be mild enough but will 
hinder the group as a working unit. They 
will probably come to realize that “blowing 
off steam” (which may well happen in a 
permissive group but is often carefully con- 
trolled in a leader-dominated group) can 
often have a therapeutic value for the group. 


Roles Which Group Members Play 


As the training group works together, 
with the help of an observer, they can discover 
the roles which they play as members of the 
group realizing that on different occasions 
they play quite different roles. They will 
begin to identify those roles which are con- 
structive and group-centered, such as the 
member who lends support to another's idea; 
the peace-make or harmonizer of view- 
points; the person who serves as “group con- 
science” (“Let's give Bill a chance!”) and the 
person who helps the group to see what is 
happening; “I wonder if we are getting off 
the track?” 

The group will also become aware of other 
roles which further the progress and interests 
of the group: summarizer, orienter, stimula- 
tor, contributor, and the like. 

They can hardly avoid becoming aware of 
roles which have nuisance value: hair-splitter, 
wisecracker, know-it-all, eager beaver. And 
they will see roles in themselves which are- 
self-centered and detrimental to group prog- 
ress such as belittling, distracting, dominat- 
ing, efforts at manipulation and blocking, 
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attention seeking, disrupting, and non-par- 
ticipation. 

It required a number of meetings of a 
group and a remark that everyone had an 
obligation to the group to make his contribu- 
tion (which remark was directed to the group 
in general by one of the members) before a 
very intelligent and capable member of one 
group really began to participate fully and 
make the contribution that he should be 
making. 

Evidences of Group Growth 

Another interesting thing that happens in 
a training group which has a number of train- 
ing sessions together is that the group can see 
real progress in its functioning together as a 
group. It will begin to become aware of the 
criteria of a growing group. These criteria 
have little meaning when simply listed but 
have real meaning and usefulness when they 
are a part of the experience of the trainee. 

The training group, for instance, will ex- 
perience better communication between mem- 
bers and will see permissiveness within the 
group for members to express their needs, 
ideas, concerns, and even fears. They will 
see the group become more objective about 
its own functioning as a group, better able to 
accept and interpret observations about its 
functions, and more aware of what is hap- 
pening to the group. 

The group, as it grows, will share to a 
greater extent the leadership functions and 
constructive group roles, will make better 
adjustment to the needs of individual mem- 


bers and their individual styles of participa-. 


tion. As it becomes more cohesive, the group 
will more readily accept new ideas, profit by 
its experiences of success and failure, work 
out more realistic goals, and make construc- 
tive use of internal conflicts. 

The group will be able to think creatively 
about its own problems using the potential 
of its various members and will detect more 
readily fallacies in group thinking. 

There will be greater awareness of fatigue 
and tension factors and the best pace and 
tempo for the group, and an appreciation of 
group morale. There will be a better inte- 
gration of the ideologies of group members 


and more of a oneness in the group's objec- 
tives. 

The writer worked with a group over a 
series of some dozen sessions using observers 
from within the group and helping in the 
development of permissiveness within the 
group. Beginning with wide divergences in 
conviction about a direct and indirect ap- 
ptoach in instilling religious attitudes, the 
group came to feel that the differences were 
of completely minor importance as compared 
with the common goals on which they might 
work together. Each member of the group 
felt as close to those with whom he had been 
working in the group as he could possibly 
feel toward others with whom he might be in 
much closer theological harmony. There is no 
reason why this same thing cannot happen 
in groups within the church. Without giv- 
ing up any of the convictions which indi- 
viduals within the group hold, there is no 
reason why leaders cannot have the skills 
necessary to bring people (including youth 
and adults) together in working toward 
common objectives within the church com- 
munity. 

An interesting discovery of an observer in 
the group referred to above was that he had a 
hard time not speaking up at first (he felt 
that he could not do justice to his role as ob- 
server if he participated very much) ; but that, 
as he kept quiet, he found what he had in- 
tended to say was expressed by some other 
member of the group, usually within a fairly 
short time. This observation was made as the 
group began to function together and indi- 
cates the community of feeling which de- 
velops in a group which begins to work to- 
ward objectives which are common to the 
whole group as compared with the objectives 
of the leader or of a few domin:.t members. 

We have listed some of the observations 
which may be made about groups. There are 
many other things which can be noted about 
a group and its progress if the leader gains 
skill in distinguishing between the content 
of a group session and the interpersonal rela- 
tionships within the group, that is the process 
that goes on in a group. To be able to do 
this, the leader must have training in de- 
veloping objectivity. This important train- 
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ing can be given in leader training sessions 
and is fully as important as training the lead- 
er in what to teach. If he can be more objec- 
tive about the group, he will certainly ex- 
perience fewer frustrations as a leader of 
youth and adult groups. 

The leader may not want to have an ob- 
server's report in every group, but he may 
want to train an observer who will discuss 
with him after the group session what seemed 
to happen in the group. He may even find 
that he will want to let the group share in 
these observations and that, by training ob- 
servers within the group he will develop 
within the group itself an interest in the 
process that is going on. Of course, observers 
should be instructed not to name names and 
to make their observations to the group 
mostly in terms of questions. The leader 
will want to prepare a group for an observer's 
report so that the report can be given easily 
and naturally. 

Role Playing as a Training Method 


Another useful training devise for the lead- 
ership training group is to set up “role play- 
ing” situations in which several members of 
the group agree to assume types of personali- 
ties which are common to groups with which 
they deal. Let the group chose a situation and 
describe the type of person which each role 
player is to act out. Let the role-playing group 
select a leader; but give him a break and don’t 
let all the personality roles be negative so 
that he will not have too many “belittlers” or 
“wise crackers” with which to deal. 

While the role players leave the room for 
a couple of minutes, the leader can help the 
rest of the group know what to look for, such 
as, constructive and nuisance or destructive 
roles; the way in which the leader involves 
and brings out leadership traits in the in- 
dividuals; the progress which the group 
makes toward its goals, etc. 

Then let the role players have a period of 
time in which to act out their roles as they 
go about a normal discussion. Cut the role 
playing long before it begins to drag and 
let the group, beginning with the role play- 
ers themselves, describe what they saw hap- 
pening to the group; how the group might 
have worked together better; how the leader 
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might have dealt differently with situations 
as they arose, etc. 

Role playing may be used to show the 
effects on a group of autocratic leadership as 
compared with a democratic leader. The 
leader’s role may be tried out both ways with 
the same group, or two different role playing 
groups may function under these two types 
of leadership so that the training group may 
observe and discuss the impact of these two 
different methods of dealing with groups. 


Democratic leadership should, of course, 
be distinguished from no leadership, or what 
may be called a laissez-faire or indifferent sort 
of leadership. A democratic leader works 
just as hard to get all members of the group 
involved as an autocratic leader does to im- 
pose his own ideas on the group. 

A training group of this sort may, of 
course, weaken or shatter the assurance that 
an autocratic leader has about his methods, 
but it needs to go much further and give 
him, through the group, a belief in demo- 
cratic leadership and thé skills necessary for 
making it work. re 

Role playing is a very useful tool for train- 
ing groups, for leaders’ meetings, and for 
use by leaders within the groups with which 
they deal. Skill in its use can be developed 
by leaders and by trainers of leaders by prac- 
tice. It is extremely useful in leadership 
training groups where leaders come from a 
widely varied group since it enables these 
leaders who bring widely different experi- 
ences to their leadership meeting to deal 
with common problems. They will, in effect, 
be dealing with their own group situations 
as they will gain a degree of objectiveness 
through the role playing situation. 

The writer has used role playing in a lead- 
ers’ council as a training medium where 
groups varied as widely as a service-type 
club, social dancing group, public speaking 
club, and policy committee chairmen. Role 
playing somewhat gets through to basic com- 
mon problems of leaders. About the only 
caution is to avoid personal involvement. This 
can be done by letting people play the roles of 
imaginary people who are nevertheless real 
personality types. Then, if they feel that 
they have botched it, they have been playing 
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a role and there is no personal censure in 
the discussion which follows. 
Training is a Continuing Need 

If we come to believe in the possibility of 
training leaders through giving them greater 
experience in leadership skills, we develop 
greater hope for the “inexperienced” leade:: 
and begin to look for men, women, and youth 
who are willing to learn these skills rather 
than hunting for that enigma, “the born 
leader.” Unfortunately, the “natural” or 

“born leader” is too often the dominant in- 
dividual who can successfully cow a group 
but who may not have great influence in 
producing a successful group experience. 

If we believe in training, we will be less 
inclined to groan when an election “gets out 
of hand” and we find ourselves with a leader 
that we hoped wouldn’t be chosen by the 
group. 

Now, admittedly, the autocratic leader is 
the most difficult to train and the most hope- 
ful thing is to get him in a training group of 
the sort described where he gets a chance to 
experience a different type of leadership 
through sharing with a group in a democratic 
progress which he realizes will work and 
give personal satisfaction. His resistance to 
attending leadership training sessions may 
be the expressed or unexpressed conviction 
that he doesn’t need this sort of thing. The 
vulnerable point in his armor is the assurance 
that he has something to share with others. 
(He actually may contribute a great deal 
while changing his own ideas of leadership 
as he shares with the group.) 

A YMCA training program for group 
leaders was resisted by officers of a twenty- 
five year old club, but when representatives 
came on the basis of helping others they 
found they learned skills which were useful 
in their own group. Again and again we 
have seen domineering individuals get an 
entirely new perspective through sharing in 
a training experience. Many of them become 
cooperative group members and anxious to 
give everyone a chance to participate to the 
point where other members of the groups 
with which they had been associated won- 
dered what happened to them. 

As we, as trainers of leaders, become more 
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convinced that leadership is something in 
which many members of the group share, we 
tend to provide more opportunities for lead- 
ership and for leadership training, Multiply- 
ing leadership opportunities for young and 
old not only makes for more successful groups 
but also gives us a reservoir of leaders whose 
experience has been such that they have a 
readiness to volunteer for leadership jobs. 

The “natural” thing is to have a corps or 
clique of dependable leaders on whom we 
rely for everything. It requires effort and 
vision to provide so many enjoyable oppor- 
tunities for people to do the things that they 
want to do that when you select and ask ten 
people to serve on a committee or work on 
a campaign or teach Sunday school classes, 
you'll get ten — unless one of them just broke 
his leg, and then you may get only nine, with 
the tenth feeling that he is missing out on 
an experience that would be seg! Lead- 
ership can be a very satisfying thing (it 
meets real personal needs) if the leaders 
have the feeling of security which comes from 
a training process in which they share their 
problems and needs with others. It can be 
terrifying when you throw it at a novice, 
and an unhappy experience when done sim- 
ply asa duty. By providing many leadership 
opportunities, and a continuing training 
program involving many groups, the quality 
of work becomes higher, and many indi- 
viduals have a share in the work which binds 
them closely in a common enterprise. This 
deeper involvement of people is of tremen- 
dous importance in Christian work. 

It should be noted, too, that training which 
is given to individuals in this important 
field of inter-personal relations is of value in 
living a more satisfactory personal life, help- 
ful in developing a successful family life, and 
useful in business. Related as it is with the 
Christian way of life, it can be a force in 
contributing to the Christian community. 

A further step in the training of leadership 
is the fall or spring conference or retreat in 
which a large segment of the membership 
of the church or organization participate. 
Here again, it is of vital importance that all 
of the individuals share in an experience. 
Good speakers and sermons on this occasion 
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may well be replaced by group meetings in 
which everyone participates and shares. 

For such a conference, nothing can take 
the place of small groups in which each 
person, working with leaders trained in the 
matter of involving everyone in the group, 
talk together about matters of vital concern to 
the church or Christian movement. A few 
larger meetings, using devices to provide 
sharing by the whole group, can bring a 
oneness of purpose which can inspire and 
permeate the program for months. Tre- 
mendously important in this process of work- 
ing together is that youth share with adults 
with youth being given encouragement to 
express their real feelings and not parroting 
what they think the adults want to hear. 

Another phase of this process of sharing 
is the provision in groups of opportunity for 
evaluation. In conferences and in groups 
which meet regularly, it is very helpful for 
the honest leader to have (usually unsigned ) 
estimates of sessions which are held. These 
may have specific questions or may be as 
simple as a scale rating of the meeting: 


Poor - Fair - All Right - Good - Excellent 
Comments: 


By comparison of the ratings and com- 
ments of several meetings, a more objective 
look may be taken at the progress of a group 
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and the group itself begins to feel that it is 
more important in the eyes of the leader. 


Now there is an obvious calculated risk 
when you let people share to such a degree 
in contributing ideas, experiences, evalua- 
tions. It is the same risk that you run in a 
democratic society where you operate on 
the premise that you believe in people. 

If you let youth start expressing themselves 
freely, for example, you will get some un- 
orthodox ideas which will make the old-time 
leader squirm, or else proceed to “straighten 
them out.” But youth must find its own way, 
must have its own experiences, and the lead- 
er's skill comes in bringing out all of the 
thoughts of youth with the confidence that, 
as they go on thinking more deeply—through 
the challenge of questions put by the leader 
—they will as surely come to a good answer 
as did their predecessors. When the leader 
has the assurance to create complete permis- 
siveness in his or her group so that the mem- 
bers can express their deepest thoughts, he 
has achieved honest success as a leader. He 
will probably be able to give this type of 
leadership only if he has had a vital sharing 
experience of his own out of which has come 
the conviction that religion is something 
which others can experience, express, and 
share. 
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IMPROVING OUR CONFERENCES AND INSTITUTES 


CLARENCE B. MOSER 


OST OF US have sat through enough 
“dull” conventions, conferences, and 
institutes to appreciate why a prominent 
speaker recently deliberately dropped a water 
glass in the middle of his speech to attract 
the attention of the delegates to what he was 
saying. Many a noted conference speaker 
feels almost completely helpless at times in 
producing the kind of attention, inspiration, 
and change that he is expected to produce in 
passive participants at conferences. 


Because those who work in the field of 
religious education so frequently use con- 
ferences as instruments for training and mo- 
tivating people within the church, it is well 
for religious workers to know of the new 
things that are happening in conferences 
these days. The days of the endurance con- 
test, sitting in straight chairs while some 
powerful personality hurled out the answers 
to the problem, are gradually passing. They 
are passing because they are not producing. 

Both the older and the newer patterns of 
conference procedure were recently observed 
at a Mid-West Summer Conference on a 
college campus. These hot July days were 
testing the endurance of the delegates. A 
nationally known figure in Public Relations 
was lecturing each afternoon of the week in 
one of the college halls. In the adjoining 
hall, a man, relatively unknown, was leading 
a seminar in group work. The Public Rela- 
tions lectures started with nearly 75 people 
and closed the week with about 20 in attend- 
ance, though everyone said the lectures were 
excellent. The group work seminar started 
with about 20 and doubled during the same 
hot days. Secrets of the success of the seminar 
were that the members took time to achieve 
unity, clarify their goals, develop a com- 
mittee to guide the seminar, set up work 
groups to solve special problems, and to test 
their proposals. Before the week was over, 


the seminar group was developing its own 
leadership and absorbing new members with- 
out difficulty. 

How should a Conference or institute be 
tested: 


1. Should it be tested by the number of 
delegates attending? 

2. Should it be tested by the percentage of 
delegates attending sessions? 

3. Should it be tested by the fellowship? 

4. Should it be tested by the financial re- 


port? 
. Should it be tested by the platform 
wer? 
6. Should it be tested by the changes in 
the delegate body — 
How would you answer? Perhaps this 
article will help you. 


) 


Conferences must have a purpose. They 
have become far too expensive to be just the 
carrying on of a tradition, or a means of fel- 
lowship. Conferences should be held when 
people need to reach decisions on matters 
that are important to them, to determine new 
actions that they should take, or to develop 
new skills and insights that will help them 
live more effectively or reach greater ful- 
fillment within their own lives. 

How can such conferences be held? Have 
such conferences been held? On what prin- 
ciples do they rest? Here are some of the 
guiding principles. 

1. Conferences are held when there is a felt 
need —either by those who are to be 
the delegates, or by those who are con- 
cerned with the over-all planning. If 
the need is not one felt by the delegates, 
the problem must be presented to them 
in such a way that they can see its rela- 
tion to their living. 

2. The delegates are the focus and most im- 
portant members of the conference. What 
is happening within them is far more 
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important than what is occurring on the 
platform. 

3. The democratic process is the most pro- 
ductive operating tool. There is ade- 
quate evidence that this is the process 
which enables people to be most produc- 
tive and which yields the most satisfac- 
tion to them. Meaning to help people is 
not enough. 

4. One can change his own mind, not an- 
other’s, but one can act in ways which 
make it easier for another to change. 
Allowing a person to get his ideas off 
his chest is the start toward allowing him 
to change his mind. The atmosphere 
which leadership creates must encourage 
this participation. Leadership is not apt 
to change the delegate’s mind without 
changing its own, too. 

5. Leading people who are concerned into 
thinking about a problem and reaching 
a group decision will achieve more pro- 
duction and personal fulfillment than 
having one or more persons give the 
answers. 

6. Information is readily accepted when it 
is sought. 

7. The group standard determines the pro- 
duction in any situation. 

8. The resources of the members of a group 
can not be effectively mobilized until the 
the goal is clear. The degree to which the 
members see the goal determines produc- 
tion. 

9. The only power leadership can have in a 
group is that which is given it by the 
members. 

10. Group morale and fellowship are essen- 
tial to production. 


Steps IN A PRODUCTIVE CONFERENCE! 


1. Relating the Conference theme or prob- 
lem to delegate concerns: 


Productive conferences must be concerned 
with problems felt by the delegates. These 


"In order that these steps may take on real life, 
and not seem theoretical, their application to a 
three-day, Tri-State Youth Conference of the 
Y.M.C.A. Hi-Y clubs, held in Washington, D. C., 
will be described under each heading. If these 
steps are practical with youth, they certainly are 
practical with adults. 
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should not be assumed by any planning com- 
mittee. The planning committee can struc- 
ture the procedure and suggest areas of con- 
cern, but it should not presume to give the 
answers. The delegates must be consulted. 


Application: 

A planning committee of 7 youth and 7 
adults developed a list of six major areas of 
youth concern. To secure a more accurate 
picture of the delegate concerns, each Hi-Y 
club was polled regarding the top questions 
in their mind, regarding themselves and the 
world scene. A plan for listing concerns 
other than those proposed by the committee 
was provided, and the boys were asked to list 
their specific questions under each heading. 


2. Preparing delegates for intelligent 
participation: 

The delegates should understand the nature 
of the Conference before they come. They 
should understand that this is not to be a 
meeting where they will be passively re- 
ceiving answers from experts, but that it is to 
be a work conference where they will be re- 
sponsible for production. The proposed 
procedures or flow chart, should be sent to 
the delegates. 

Application: 

The delegates received the results of the 
poll with the concerns listed in question 
form. Each club was asked to discuss these 
questions in some club meeting and to ar- 
range for local interviews on the questions, 
preceding the conference. 


3. Extending Conference responsibility to 
the delegate body: 

The delegates will not accept responsi- 
bility unless they have something to say about 
the conference procedures. There must be 
opportunity for them to participate in the 
conference management. They must feel 
ownership of the conference. 

Application: 

Each local Hi-Y club delegation was asked 
to name 5 youth to responsible conference 
administration tasks. These names appeared 
in the conference program and the responsi- 
bilities of each administrative group were 
described in the Conference Program. These 
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councils and committees were seated on the 
platform at different meetings. Reports were 
made by their representatives daily.. The ap- 
pointments requested were: 


2 delegates to the Conference Council 

1 delegate to the Evaluation Committee 
1 delegate to the News Committee 

i delegate as a Work Group leader. 


4. Training Leadership teams: 

All persons sharing important leadership 
responsibilities in the Conference should meet 
in advance to review the conference purpose 
and the overall plan of procedure, to modify 
procedure as may be desirable, and to train 
leadership for their specific tasks. 
Application: 

The core leadership group met at 10:00 
a. m. to review procedures, plan procedures 
for informing and consulting the greater 
leadership body and set up training plans. 
At 2:00 p. m. the complete leadership group 
met for an overall briefing and then each 
sub-group met to review or modify pro- 
cedures. The larger time of training was 
given to the Work Group leaders. The work 
group teams consisted of an adult and youth 
leader, an adult and youth recorder and a 
news committee man. The training time was 
used by setting up a typical work group and 
demonstrating procedures. These would be 
criticized by the other leaders. After the 
procedure which promised to be effective was 
determined, work group teams met in pairs 
and tried them out on each other. 

5. Orienting Delegate Body to the proposed 
procedures: 

The opening session must produce friend- 
liness, acquaintance with procedure and con- 
fidence in the integrity of leadership. Since 
the delegates are the most important persons 
at the conference, the platform must be de- 
voted to them and they must feel their im- 
portance in the success of the conference. 
They cannot work productively until they 
see the task clearly. 

Application: 

The conference opened with a member of 
the Youth Administrative Council presiding. 
(The other members of the council were 
seated on the platform and were introduced 
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as a group). There was wholehearted group 
singing with a skilled leader, a conference de- 
votional led by youth with individual youth 
participating from the audience, preceding 
orientation. Orientation was handled by 
having the youth chairman review the con- 
ference goals, pre-planning, and then guid- 
ing the delegates through the conference pro- 
gram. Four delegates brought to the plat- 
form from the conference floor, sat on either 
side of the youth leader and asked questions 
about any matters they did not understand. 


6. Organizing Working Units of the 
conference: 

The heart of a work conference is small 
work groups of twelve to twenty people. The 
delegates should have some choice in these 
work groups if at all possible. These choices 
should be made in advance. 


Application: 

The delegates selected their work groups in 
advance of the conference in consideration of 
the choices made by the other delegates from 
their club. They were given some choice so 
long as the club had a delegate in each major 
work area. 

7. Developing Work Group Fellowship 
and Unity: 

Delegates in the work group must take 
time to get acquainted, to begin trusting each 
other and to develop confidence in their lead- 
ership before much productive work can oc- 
cur. 

Application: 

The youth leader presided at the opening 
session. Each delegate spoke, identifying 
himself, his town and his hobby. He then 
placed a folded card before him, bearing his 
first name. Each designated leader in the 
group, discussion leaders, recorder, news com- 
mitteeman and resource leader, explained 
what he understood to be his responsibility 
and asked the group if that was what they 
wanted them to do. 

8. Clarifying Group Goals: 

Work group production relies upon the 
delegate clearly perceving the goals of the 
group. These must rise above the goals of 
the individual but production will be accele- 
rated if the goals of the group and the needs 
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of the individuals can be brought into har- 
mony. 
Application: 
The work groups divided into buzz groups 
of five or six delegates to list: 
1. What do we see as the task of our work 
group? 
2. What are the three top things we hope 
to gain from this experience? 
These were reported to the work group and 
discussed until the group was clear on both 
questions. 


9. Using the Group Recorder: 

The group recorder need not write a nar- 
tative report. He records the key questions, 
the decisions, the side problems that are 
mentioned, but not attacked, the biggest 
ideas and the hunches. He should report to 
the group at the close of each session, and 
during the session, as the delegates may re- 
quest. 

Application: 

Report blanks were prepared for the re- 
corders, listing the sub-divisions in which 
the actions were to be recorded. 


10. Feeding in Content: 

Information is readily accepted when it is 
sought. Any resource leader who wants to 
win friends and influence people, will feed 
material to a group as they ask for it. As 
Paul Harris says, “when the learner is ready, 
the teacher will appear.” Informal presenta- 
tions are just as effective as platform ad- 
dresses in imparting information, and can 
more effectively be paced to the delegate 
group. 

Application: 

One highly skiea resource leader was 
present throughout the conference, but be- 
cause of the unusual richness of national and 
interracial leadership in Washington, D. C, 
arrangements were made with some 20 of 
these persons to receive interview teams of 
delegates. Each work group prepared their 
questions and their representatives were 
privileged to ask these questions of men in 
government, armed forces, business, religion, 
diplomatic service, labor and the like. 


11. Developing a work group planning 
Council: 

Production can be accelerated if some dele- 
gate body will meet at the close of each work 
group to review progress and project an 
agenda for the next meeting. This agenda 
would need to be approved by the work group 
at the start of the next meeting. 

Application: 

Each work group appointed three delegates 
to join the work group leaders and the re- 
corder, as a work group planning council. 


12. Helping the Group Analyze its process: 
The work group will often be aided in pro- 
duction by having a trained observer sit in 
the group to observe the group process at 
work. He does not participate in the dis- 
cussion but tries to observe where the group 
gets blocked in its task and to suggest a possi- 
ble cause of blocking. Until the delegates 
have identified themselves as a member of 
the group, and with the group task, this can 
be most helpful. 
Application: 

There was no process observer in this con- 
ference, but there was an explanation of what 
membership in a work group means and the 
importance of not feeling the need to defend 
an idea once it has been given to the group. 


13. Keeping the conference at work at the 
delegates’ needs: 


At the start, a conference must not only be 


sensitives to the needs and concerns of the 
delegates, but it must stay tuned to these needs 
throughout the conference. In contrast to 
the old, fixed type of conference which was 
set on the tracks and ran to the end regardless, 
the newer type of conference is fluid and in 
constant readjustment to the interest and 
concerns of the delegates. A process of con- 
tinuous evaluation becomes a basic require- 
ment. 

Application: 

The evaluation committee used post-meet- 
ing reaction forms at all general assemblies 
and in the work group meetings. These were 
supplemented by spot interviews. The re- 
ports were given daily to the general assem- 
blies and to the work groups, by members of 
the committee, and the adult leaders inter- 
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preted what seemed to be happening and why. 
These evaluations were carefully studied by 
the Administrative Council and changes were 
often made in time schedule or session con- 
tent. 


14. Keeping the delegate body informed: 
In a work type of conference, the delegates 
need to be informed of the concerns and work 
in the other groups in order that conference 
morale and unity can be maintained. It also 
makes the general sessions more meaningful. 
General sessions can use work group reports 
as well as new information. An adequate 
plan of communication must be maintained. 


Application: 

Reports of the work groups were the basis 
of some general assemblies. They were made 
more sparkling by quizz panels and other ef- 
forts at dramatization. A daily newspaper 
was issued by the news committee. 


15. Stating the new position and its 
application: 

No conference is complete without some 
clear statements by the conference as to how 
this new position should affect the back home 
situation. This will not be one answer, but 


it may be as answers as there are dele- 
gates. To have some of the delegates express 
their convictions will help the other delegates 
get the range. 

A follow up some time after the conference 
will assist production. 

Application: 

Each work group made applications to the 
back home situations and reported them as 
a part of the closing conference assembly. 

Fundamentally, the newer conference pat- 
terns believe that the experiences must con- 
tribute to the fulfillment of the personality 
and its course of action, that a person will ef- 
fectively operate only on the basis of answers 
which have meaning to him, and that the 
delegate body invariably will arrive at a more 
adequate solution to their back home situation 
in consultation with experts, than in listening 
to the answers of these experts from a plat- 
form. 

Experience, to date, supports this newer 
type of conference in maintaining the inter- 
est of delegates and in work production fol- 
lowing the conference. This type of experi- 
ence gets ideas and feelings inside of the dele- 
gates where they count. 
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GROUP WORK WITH MEN--A CASE STUDY © 


MARIO CESTARO 
Director, Heath Christian Center, Boston, Mass. 


HE HEATH Christian Center, a Baptist 
settlement house, is located in the West 
End of Boston, a crowded neighborhood 
‘bounded by the Charles River, Scollay Square 
and Beacon Hill. It serves people of all ages, 
nationalities, faiths, and social and economic 
backgrounds through its program of clubs 
and interest groups. It seeks to establish 
friendship and good-will among its members 
and community. 

The need for a men’s club at the Center 
was keenly felt by its staff. The director, the 
writer, attempted twice to organize such a 
group and both times there was failure. 

In the the fall of 1948, a third attempt was 
made. Five men turned out for the first 
meeting. This time the idea caught fire. 
One of the reasons was that the director, who 
acted as leader, outlined a tentative program. 
The group responded by giving its own sug- 
gestions. It decided to meet once a week. It 
agreed to give the leader a strong hand in 
its business until the club was ready for more 
responsibility. A temporary president and 
secretary were chosen to work with the leader 
and to preside at the meetings. Permanent 
officers were to be elected when the mem- 
bers became better acquainted. Within a 
year of its origin the club had assumed most 
of the direction of its activities. The group 
now had a membership of twenty with an 
average attendance of fifteen. 

The constituency of the club was an in- 
teresting one. A good percentage of the 
members were war veterans, whose ages 
ranged from twenty-five to forty years. The 
predominant number were of Italian extrac- 
tion with a sprinkling of other nationalities in- 
cluding, Polish, Jewish, French, Irish, Al- 
banian, and English-Scotch. The majority 
of the men were skilled factory workers. 
Other vocations represented were a barber, 
two civil-service employees, a school teacher, 
a social worker, an insurance agent, and two 


business men. Most of the constituents were 
high school graduates, though the educational 
spread was from seventh grade to college and 
graduate school levels. Politically speaking, 
the group ranged from extreme conservatism 
to extreme liberalism, as these terms are gen- 
erally known. The bulk of the members 
were Roman Catholic. There were also a 
few Protestants of the liberal tradition and 
some non-church goers. Almost all the men 
were married. 

The organization of the group never be- 
came too complicated. In the beginning 
there was an effort by some to adopt a formal 
set of by-laws, even to the point of consider- 
ing writing a constitution. The majority of 
the members felt, however, that it would be 
better to make the rules as problems and is- 
sues arose. This feeling won out and instead a 
few general rules were proposed and accepted. 
Only men eighteen and over were eligible for 
membership. Each member had to attend at 
least two meetings a month. Dues were very 
small, but had to be paid by each person. 
Whenever the treasury reached the sum of 
twenty dollars any surplus was to be utilized 
in buying something for the Center. Officers 
were to be elected annually; a president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer. Club 
policies and programs were to be suggested 
by a council composed of officers and mem- 
bers and presented at club meetings for ap- 
proval. This did not materialize as expected, 
for the council failed to meet regularly and 
consequently the necessary business was left 
to the group at its regular sessions. Evidently 
there was not enough for the council to do 
that could not be handled through the nor- 
mal channels. 

When the club was being organized the 
Center was being remodeled. Because of this 
inconvenience, it had to meet in the living 
room of the leader for its formal meetings. 
Strangely enough, crowding into such a small 
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space did not harm the group, but helped in- 
stead. In such an informal setting the men 
relaxed and got into some lively discussions 
and arguments about current events, their 
work, and politics. Speakers were invited 
to address the group. Some of the members 
spoke on their hobbies or led discussions on 
various subjects. Sometimes refreshments 
were served, usually purchased out of the 
treasury. In the spring the club was able to 
move back into its own quarters, and to use 
the game room and the gym. 

Forced into one room for its meeting, the 
program was naturally limited to the discus- 
sion and the “coffee and donuts” level. With 
the opportunity to use more room for differ- 
ent activities the tendency to emphasize the 
social and recreational activities soon became 
apparent. It was suggested that the club 
meet once or twice a month with time for 
play afterwards. The other times the men 
would just use the facilities without even 
convening to call the roll or collect the dues. 
There was considerable debate over the ad- 
visability of such a plan, and the club voted 
in favor of it. 

Experience soon showed that something 
was being lost by this approach. The feeling 
of group consciousness that had been built 
up through regular meetings, in sharing of 
ideas, and in fellowship, was slowly waning 
because the members were not together 
enough. On the nights that there was only 
recreation many of them did not come. Those 
that came did not see each other very much 
because they were doing different things at 
the same time. : 

The club sensed this loss and revised the 
program. It decided to hold two official 
meetings a month; the first, to conduct its 
business; the other, to have a speaker with 
a discussion period, usually the resource- 
volunteer. The remaining times the group 
met briefly to handle any unfinished busi- 
ness. Sometimes it presented some of the 
members an opportunity to talk on their 
hobbies, their work, or some other topic. 
After every meeting there was the usual 
recreation period for those who wished to 
participate. This decision to meet even on 
the nights when the use of the game-room 


and gym was scheduled, helped counteract 
the weakening of the group consciousness. 

The group did more than just conduct 
meetings. Bowling, ping pong, pool, volley 
ball, pizza parties, hot-dog roasts, a geological 
field trip, and socials with their wives were 
included in their activities. One year a 
number of the men participated in conduct- 
ing an x-ray program in the community. 

One of the serious problems the club con- 
stantly faced was the matter of recruiti 
members. By its program it excluded many 
individuals who just wanted to have a good 
time, or rather, whose idea of a good time was 
not similar to the group’s. Finding men 
who were willing to participate in the type 
of activities presented was difficult. Often- 
times a general invitation was not enou 
for even if a person was interested, he felt 
he didn’t know anyone else and was hesitant 
about coming alone. Most of the new men 
came either with a member or upon the in- 
vitation of the leader who had met them 
through another phase of the House program. 

The writer's role was one in which he was 
accepted as a member rather than a leader. 
However, he had outlined the House policy 
beforehand, and the club was expected to 
work within that framework. The leader 
paid dues, but refrained from voting in the 
election of officers. Seldom did he have to 
resort to his authority. In many instances, 
even though he disagreed with the policies 
adopted, he went along with them. In fact, 
at one time the group actually voted to dis- 
sociate itself from any formal membership 
with the Center. 

In spite of all the differences, in interests, 
education, religion, nationality, and points of 
view, there was a spirit of goodwill among 
the men. Even after heated discussions and 
arguments, the members forgot their dis- 
agreements over a cup of coffee or in a game 
of volley-ball. The sense of humor, the ability 
not to take itself seriously, also helped bring 
about this feeling of mutual respect. 

Contributing to this attitude of acceptance 
was the fact that there was never a pro- 
longed, conscious effort to force the club 
members to come to one point of view or 
pursue one project or plan. Any such at- 
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tempts, abortive as they were, by one or more 
of the group were resented and eventually 
rejected. The group intuitively sensed, and 
sometimes recognized, that its purpose was 
mainly social, recreational, and educational, 
that its function was to provide a medium 
through which men could feel at ease in play, 
fellowship, and discussion. Without a sense 
of pressure, they were being exposed to all 
points of view, sharing theirs as well as hear- 
ing others, in an atmosphere of relaxation, 
freedom, and mutual respect. 

From the use of a volunteer in crafts, and 
speakers in the fields of geology, politics, eco- 
nomics, and current events, the idea of a 
multiple-leadership approach to the men’s 
club gradually evolved. This technique was 
new to the leader and he had to experiment 
with it for a year. 


Briefly, the plan of multiple-leadership was 
to employ the speakers and the craft-teacher 
as volunteer-leaders at different times. The 
craft-volunteer came every week. Some of 
the speakers, students in near-by colleges, 
had volunteered at some of the previous 
meetings. Whenever these men seemed in- 
terested enough to return for further service, 
and if the group liked them, they were in- 
vited to become leaders. They were not 
expected to be present every week, only when 
they were scheduled to aid in the program. 
Eventually there were three resource-leaders: 
in crafts; in science, majoring mostly in 
geology; and in politics and economics. The 
fourth person in this plan was the club-leader, 
the writer. 

The introduction of the multiple-leader- 
ship technique enlarged the scope and the 
membership of the club. One leader could 
not expect to hold together so many adults 
with so many distinct needs and interests. 
More resource-leaders with various personali- 
ties, backgrounds, and abilities attracted more 
men, held their interest longer, and opened 
new horizons. 

A few of the men were asked to write down 
some of their impressions of the club, keep- 
ing in mind some of the reasons why they 
came. 

Evidently the men’s group meets the social 
needs of its members. Their first remarks 
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all tended to emphasize this fact. They all 
mentioned in substance, “making friends,” 
“having a good time together with other 
men,” “meeting new people,” “having a 
chance to relax after our every day routine,” 
and “the talks we have as one happy family.” 

Named as many times as the social factor, 
though enumerated second in order, was the 
fact that the members received a great deal 
from the discussions, speakers, and educa- 
tional movies. 

Here are some of their comments: 


“To be able to listen to speakers about 
things of interest, instead of reading about 
them.” 

“It is very educational, in which we have 
had discussions on all fields and subjects.” 

“At some of the lectures during the year 
I pick up lots of information I wouldn’t 
have otherwise gotten.” 


Being able to play ping pong, pool, volley- 
ball at ease in a wholesome environment was 
another reason given by the men why they 
liked the group. These are some of the 
statements they gave. 


“Being able to be with a group of men 
that are enjoying themselves in clear cut 
manner.” 

“I can get a few hours of exercise in the 
gym every week.” 

“Have patticipated in sports which the 
men would not have if it were not made 
— by the excellent facilities at the 
club.” 


The ability to get along with the other 
men and to feel free in their company was 
named by some of the members as being of 
interest to them. Here is what some of them 
wrote: 


“And what interests me most of all is 
to see how well the men get along by try- 
ing to help each other along.” 

“It is fun to be able to get along with 
men of different Faiths, who share their 
opinions on all subjects.” 

“It gives us freedom to express our feel- 
ings, our thoughts.” 


Naturally, these comments cannot be ac- 
cepted as scientific evidence because of the ~ 
informal way in which the opinions were 
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gathered. However, the conclusions drawn 
from the leader’s observation of the group 
and its life coincide to a great degree with 
the written statements. 

The men want to have fellowship with 
others in a relaxed atmosphere; to get along 
with each other; to learn through informal 
education; to meet different people; to play 
together; to have a hand in what is going on 
in their group; to share their thoughts and 
experiences with others; and to be respected 
for what they are themselves. 

There is a dire need for organizations other 
than those which are social and recreational 
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or which function as action groups in all 
areas, essential and valuable as they may be. 
To ask questions, to broaden horizons, to 
awaken latent talents, to exchange views, to 
share thoughts and experiences, to present 
problems, to examine presuppositions and 
test conclusions, to be with persons of various 
backgrounds and of conflicting philosophies, 
in short —to learn to discuss, think, and act 
intelligently in a democratic fashion and in 
an atmosphere conducive to such activity is 
another desirable and essential objective for 
group work with adults. 
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Heo” IS THE Bible being used in Chris- 

tian education today? That general in- 
quiry presents a variety of individual prob- 
lems for research. This study undertook to 
determine the frequency with which various 
passages are mentioned in the literature for 
Christian education, special attention being 
given to age group placement. 

The general purpose was to provide in- 
formation for persons who plan curricular 
programs and write materials, including those 
for leadership education. The ultimate ob- 
jective was to increase the effectiveness of 
educational use of the Bible. 

The findings are meant to answer such 
specific questions as these: 


Which Biblical books are favorites; which, 
if any, are being neglected? 

Which passages are most fregently used; 
are some vital ones overlooked? 

Are Biblical materials being selected wise- 
ly; especially in relation to the age levels 
for which they are designated? 

What concepts of the Bible’s nature, in- 
terpretation, and utilization seem to un- 
derlie current educational usage? 

What educational approach seems to be 
dominating present practice? 

What educational results can be expected 
under these conditions? 

What steps to be taken for increased ef- 
fectiveness are indicated? 


It became obvious early that an extremely 
exact statistical treatment of the problem 
would be as unnecessary as impossible. It 
would be possible, however, to provide a 
painstakingly faithful, though general, por- 
trayal of the situation. 

Each of the major steps in the procedure 
will be described below. A presentation of 
data and findings will follow and the report 


will conclude with an interpretation of the 
data and some suggestions. 


1 


PROCEDURE 
Gathering Sources of Data 

The basic data of this study were fifty 
thousand (50,000) references to Scripture 
passages in a cross-section of the literature 
for Christian education. The data were se- 
cured from printed materials published in the 
United States, along with a limited number 
from Canada and Great Britain. A com- 
plete bibliography has moze than fifty major 
headings with numerous subheads. All of 
the materials were in use in 1945; the same, 
or very similar ones, constitute the great 
body of such literature at the time of this 
repott. 

One criterion in gathering the materials 
was proportion. An effort was made to get 
a life-like assortment which would fairly 
represent the relative frequency of their em- 
ployment in practice. Thus the majority 
of sources were from the Sunday Church 
School area. Among those, too, the larger 
number came from the materials used by the 
major denominations although it is probable 
that only the smallest fraction of the various 
Christian groups did not get represented in 
one way or another. A second, and major 
criterion — already suggested — was compre- 
hensiveness. The sources represented the 
various forms of educational endeavor and 
the several types of outlook, as well as the 
many producers. 

Materials as to Areas of Use. Every effort 
was made to sample the whole sweep of 
Christian educational practice. There were 
Vacation and Weekday Church School texts 
although Sunday Church School materials 
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predominated. Of the last, there was an 
International Uniform Cycle, along with 
assorted age group outlines for Cycle and 
Closely Graded Series. There were selected 
years, or sections from several denomina- 
tional graded series; and non-denominational 
series were represented. Guides to elective 
courses were included, especially on the 
young adult and adult levels. Vacation and 
weekday texts came not only from the Co- 
operative Series but also from denomina- 
tional and independent presses. 

A varied assortment of devotional book- 
lets and other helps for use in the home, in- 
cluding home daily Bible readings, were used. 
Several Bible story books and a shorter Bible 
also had places in this category. A few chil- 
dren’s sermon volumes were included; also 
several college textbooks. The public school 
syllabus of one country was used, along with 
an American list of readings for public school 
use. There were young people fellowship 
guides of both the interdenominational and 
denominational origin. 

Materials as to Type. It has been made 
clear that the materials which were used as 
sources for the data represented writers and 
publishers of many different types. Thus 
the theological and Biblical views within the 
materials and back of them ranged from 
liberal to conservative. Similarly, the materials 
represented educational approaches which 
would be termed more traditional as well as 
more progressive. In those matters, too, there 
was an effort not only to be comprehensive, 
but also to attain proportion. 

When the study had been completed there 
was ample reason to believe that the findings 
were soundly based upon a truly representa- 
tive and abundantly adequate cross-section 
of materials. Additions to the bibliography, 
unless they had been made with purposeful 
bias or neglectful incaution, would not have 
affected the results beyond minor shadings. 
Half the number would have led to similar, 
general conclusions. This is a picture of 
things as they are! 

Listing and Filing the Data 

After the publications which were to be 
the sources of data had been assembled the 
next step was to list each Biblical reference in 
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them. Slips of paper, hereafter called “refer- 
ence cards,” were used. Each card received 
three notations: (1) the Scripture citation; 
(2) a symbol for the age group for which it 
was designated; (3) a key letter indicating 
the source of the reference. The total number 
was slightly more than 50,000. (Later these 
were handled by statistical adjustment as if 
there had been 10,000 for each age group or 
a total of 70,000). The reference cards were 
filed according to Biblical books, chapters, 
and verses. 

Here the first finding of the study ap- 
peared. With almost uncanny exactitude 
the proportions were: Old Testament refer- 
ences, 50.05 per cent; New, 49.95 per cent. 

Recording the Data 


Recording the data so as to get them in 
manageable and usable form required a com- 
plicated procedure. Mimeographed out- 
lines for each book of the Bible (fifty pages 
in each complete set) were overprinted with 
vertical lines to make the necessary number 
of age group columns on each page. Then, 
with a reference card in the left hand and a 
sheet of the overprinted outlines (Romans, 
for example) under the right hand, a worker 
would make a dot at the intersection of the 
outline and the proper age group column. 

Certain minor adjustments were necessary 
with regard to the varying lengths of the 
passages cited. It was decided that the study 
should deal principally with thought-units. 
Yet long references (especially those which 
extended beyond a chapter) were broken 
down into passages of more comparable 
length, perhaps ten to fifteen verses — some- 
what typical lesson style. Single verses ref- 
erences were not recorded unless they were 
appearing as frequently as once in 10,000 
references. 

The result of these manipulations was a 
set of “original master sheets.” These appear 
as Biblical outlines which indicate, by dots in 
columns across the page, how many times a 
given passage was specified for use in a 
given age group in all the materials examined. 

In due time the original master sheets be- 
came “adjusted master sheets” bearing num- 
bers instead of dots. Also, these numbers had 
been adjusted, for purposes of comparison, so 
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as to be an index of frequency of use in 10,- 
000 references in each age group, or a total 
of 70,000 for the entire study. 
Preparing the Findings 

When those adjusted master sheets had 
been completed they showed that simplifica- 
tion and limitation would be necessary at 
certain points or the report would be too 
lengthy and detailed. Hence it was decided 
that the findings should deal principally 
with passages which appeared not less than 
five times in 10,000 references. Further, the 
report should be restricted, at most points, to 
passages which appeared as frequently as once 
in 1,000 references. Also, the seven age 
groups were combined as follows for all parts 
of the report except where special mention 
of more exact age group differentiations 
seemed essential: 


PS, preschool, Kindergarten Department' 
references. 

EL, elementary, includes Primary and Jun- 
ior Department references. 

HS, high school, includes Intermediate and 
Senior Department references. 

YA, young people and adult, includes 
Young People and Adult Department 
references. 


Where GEN appears it stands for general and 
refers to the average of seven departments. 
The Old Testament terminology of the 


"Includes also Nursery Department references 
for which the number available seemed too small 
and was not sufficiently different to merit special 
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report is largely according to the King James 
Version; the New Testament according to 
the Revised Standard Version. 
Il. 
DATA AND FINDINGS 

The data and findings of the study will be 
presented below under the following heads: 

The Bible as a Whole 

The Bible as to Literary Sections 

The Bible as to Books 

Selected Portions of the Old Testament 

Selected Portions of the New Testament 

Individual Biblical Passages 

Favorite Verse of the Bible 

All statistics, unless noted, are on the basis 
of 10,000 references. 

' (a) 
The Bible as a Whole 

It was reported above that the references 
used in the study were almost perfectly 
equally divided between the Old Testament 
and the New. The exact statistics on that 
matter, along with age group considerations, 
appear in Table I. 

The table indicates that the Old Testament 
is used more than the New Testament for 
the following age groups, listed in order of 
decreasing difference: Kindergarten; Junior; 
Adult; Young People. The New Testament 
is used more than the Old Testament for the 
following age groups, listed in the same or- 
der: Senior; Intermediate; Primary. The 
point of greatest difference is in the more fre- 
quent use of the Old Testament for pre-school 
children. 


handling. 
TABLE I 
Relative Frequency of References, by Age Groups, 
to the Bible as a Whole 
Bible Frequency 
K PS P J I S HS Y A YA GEN 
O. T. -- 5,958 5,958 4,714 5,247 4980 4,526 4,563 4,544 5,594 5,431 5,512 5,148 
N. T. -- 4,473 4,473 5,269 4,574 4,921 5,269 5,560 5,415 5,351 5,017 5,184 5,076 
Total __ 10,431 10,431 9,983 9,821 9,902 9,795 10,123 9,909 10,945 10,448 10,696 


10,224 





48 
176 
24 
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(b) 
The Bible as to Literary Sections 


Significant items appear when the data 


on various literary sections of both the Old 
and New Testaments are compared. 























lation are used almost as frequently as 
major prophets. 

After the sections of Old Testament his- 
tory and law, and the Gospels, the other 
sections of the Bible are used with a fre- 


TABLE Il 
Relative or of References, by Age Groups, 
to Old Testament Sections 
Frequency 
Section PS EL HS YA GEN 
History and Law 3,693 3,035 2,778 3,415 3,164 
Poetry and Wisdom 1,293 1,127 938 1,016 1,065 
Prophets (Major and Minor) ~.______ 945 819 824 1,081 914 
Major Prophets 828 602 548 758 664 
Minor Prophets 117 217 276 323 250 
TABLE Ill 
Relative Frequency of References, by Age Groups, 
to New Testament Sections 
Frequency 
Section PS EL HS YA GEN 
The Gospels 2,796 3,089 3,100 2,727 2,949 
The Acts — 279 621 920 793 707 
The Pauline Epistles 978 730 881 964 875 
Hebrews, General Epistles, and Revelation 420 482 513 701 546 


It will be seen that the age group differ- 
ences indicated in the above tables are 
strangely small, excepting a few cases such as 
The Acts, used considerably less among pre- 
school groups. The following items are more 
noteworthy: 


Old Testament books of history and law 

are used more frequently than the Gos- 
Is. 

old: Testament books of poetry and wis- 
dom are use more frequently than any 
other sections except those just men- 
tioned. 

Old Testament prophets are the next sec- 
tion in order but this portion of the 
Bible is used only a little more than one- 
fourth as much as history and law. 

There is a general correspondence as to 
frequency of use for books of poetry and 
wisdom, prophets, The Acts, and the 
Pauline epistles. 

Minor prophets are used less than half as 
frequently as Hebrews, general epistles, 
and Revelation. 

Hebrews, general epistles, and The Revela- 


quency roughly similar to that of the 
book of Exodus (See next section — 
order of frequency). 


(c) 
The Bible as to Books 
Order of Frequency 

A major purpose of the study had been to 
discover the facts concerning the frequency 
with which various books of the Bible are 
used in Christian education. The sixty-six 
books appear below in order of frequency 
and with the frequency per 10,000 indicated. 
Also the rank of the book for either Old 
Testament or New Testament is indicated in 
parenthesis. 


Comments concerning the significance of 
this list will appear later. For the moment 
one may ask whether he would have ex- 
pected the results which are displayed. Other 
interesting reflections follow a comparison 
of the Old Testament and New Testament 
books of equal rank, for example, Proverbs 
and Romans. 
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1. Matthew 1,324 (1) 23. Ephesians 118 (10) . Habakkuk 29 (27) 
2. Exodus 718 (1) 24. Ruth 116 (14) . Colossians 24 (19) 
3. Acts 706 (2) 25. Nehemiah 102 (15) ‘ Lamentations 22 (28) 
4. Luke 635 (3) 26. Galatians 87 (11) . Titus 20 (20) 
5. Genesis 607 (2) 27. I John 80 (12) 49. Song of Solomon 20 (29) 
6. Psalms 583 (3) 28. Il Corinthians 79 (13) . Malachi 20 (30) 
7. Mark 527 (4) 29. Numbers 76 (16) - Philemon 19 (21) 
8. John 460 (5) 30. James 75 (14) . Ezra 17 (31) 
9. Isaiah 420 (4) 31. Joshua 75 (17) . Zechariah 14 (32) 
10. I Kings 347 (6) 32. Amos 73 (18) . I John 14 (22) 
11. I Samuel 321 (6) 33. Philippians 61 (15) . Il Peter 13 (23) 
12. II Samuel 218 (7) 34. Leviticus 60 (19) 56. Jude 12 (24) 
13. Proverbs 207 (8) 35. Ezekiel 58 (20) . Haggai 13 (33) 
14. Romans 205 (6) 36. Ecclesiastes 48 (21) . I Thessalonians 12 (25) 
15. Job 184 (9) 37. Daniel 47 (22) . Hosea 12 (34) 
16. Revelation 177 (7) 38. II Timothy 47 (16) . Zephaniah 8 (35) 
17. Judges 165 (10) 39. I Timothy 43 (17) - Joel 
18. I Corinthians 155 (8) 40. Micah 38 (23) . II John 7 (26) 
19. Deuteronomy 145 (11) 41. Esther 38 (24) . I Chronicles 6 (37) 
20. Jeremiah 138 (12) 42. I Peter 35 (18) . Nahun 5 (38) 
21. Hebrews 132 (9) 43. Jonah 31 (25) - II Thessalonians 3 (27) 
22. Il Kings 121 (13) 44. II Chronicles 30 (26) . Obadiah 1 (39) 
he Old Testament Daniel 63 52 39 43 47 22 
Books of § é . Hosea 6 9 15 16 12 34 
The order of frequency with which the Joel 3 3 7 122.6 
various Old Testament books are used in Sues . * 4 “ “ 73 18 
Christian educational literature may be seen poor 2 2 = - 
in the list above. “ne am 30 33 46 * 38 23 
ae ? ™ + <a 
Additional details — 2 i OS bak: 1innseser 
Testament — in general and by ag Zephaniah 0 zz =z 
S, appear below. aggai 1 10 13 12 33 
a Zechariah 3 10 15 25 14 32 
Malachi 9 22 Bz Bi Bp 30 


TABLE IV 


Relative Frequency of References, by Age Groups, 
to Old Testament Books 


k Frequency Rank 
™ PS EL HS YA GEN 
nesis 639 610 533 662 607 2 

_— 837 742 629 725 718 1 
Leviticus 27 65 50 8 60 19 
Numbers 69 84 62 85 76 16 
Deuteronomy 123 106 131 211 145 11 
Joshua 81 79 6 79 7 i 
Judges 192 172 137 175 165 10 
Ruth 225 120 87 89 116 14 
I Samuel 492 296 278 304 321 6 
II Samuel 315 161 179 264 218 7 
I Kings 402 274 318 420 347 5 
II Kings 112 117 132 137 121 13 
I Chronicles 6 11 7 2 6 37 
II Chronicles 43 32 23 32 30 26 
Ezra 12 15 19 20 17 31 
Nehemiah 102 124 87 96 102 15 
Esther 60 28 44 32 38 24 
Job 156 167 173 228 184 9 
Psalms 732 663 511 500 583 3 
Proverbs 276 208 181 199 207 8 
Ecclesiastes 48 : : “ ps po A 
of Solomon 39 
ser 546 386 340 472 420 4 
Jeremiah 171 129 116 154 138 12 
Lamentations 42 18 17 23 2&2 @& 
Ezekiel 48 36 54 89 58 20 


Here, as in the New Testament findings to 
follow, there are almost no large differences 
as to use among the various age groups. 
Psalms goes before Genesis among the chil- 
dren. Jonah is used much less among pre- 
school children than elsewhere. Ruth is 
supplanted by Job after the pre-school group. 
Judges does not get into the Young People 
and Adult listing and Proverbs takes a lower 
place there when Deuteronomy is introduced. 
Haggai is used more often after the pre- 
school age and Malachi has a place in pre- 
school groups instead of Lamentations used 
in the older groups. 

Books of the New Testament 


The order of frequency with which the 
various New Testament books are used in 
Christizn education literature may be seen in 
the list on page 406. 

The further data concerning each New 
Testament book, in general and by age groups, 
appears in Table V. 
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TABLE V 


Relative Frequency of References, by Age Groups, 
to New Testament Books 


Book Frequency 
PS EL HS YA GEN 
Matthew 1164 1318 1441 1294 1324 1 
Mark 678 539 538 429 527 4 
Luke 543 747 655 548 635 3 
John 411 484 467 455 460 5 
Acts 279 621 919 793 706 2 
Romans 195 161 177 283 205 6 
I Corinthians 183 127 175 149 155 8 
II Corinthians 87 67 76 91 79 13 
Galatians 90 82 83 96 87 l1 
Ephesians 165 105 110 117 118 10 
Philippians 36 53 ~7!1 73 61 15 
Colossians 7 383 7 6 Be YB 


I Thessalonians 3 .® 4. 2a 
II Thessalonians 0 1 8 


I Timothy 69 83 -76. 73 43 .17 
II Timothy 81 40 44 39 47 16 
Titus 24 o> 2 2 20 20 
Philemon 6s - 2 2 6%... 2 
Hebrews 126 119 136 143 132 9 
James 42 69 86 81 75 14 
I Peter 18 34 39 41 35 18 
II Peter 3 14 13 18 13 - 23 
I John 96 87 60 85 80 12 
II John 0 7 7 9 7 26 
III John 6 15 13 17 14 22 
Jude 0 15 12 15 IE Z@ 
Revelation 129 124 147 284 177 7 


It can be said that there is relatively little 
recognition of age group differences except 
in the lower frequency for The Acts and 
Revelation among preschool children and the 
more frequent use of Mark and Ephesians for 
the same group. 

(d) 

Selected Portions of the Old Testament 

The data for the findings now to be men- 
tioned will appear, only in part, in the Tables 
VI, VII, which follow under “Individual Bib- 
lical Passages.” These findings make use 
of the entire body of data, much of which 
must be omitted here because it is too ex- 
tensive to publish. Selection of the items to 
be mentioned has been made in terms of what, 
it is believed, will be generally recognized as 
most significant for Christian education. 

Biographical Material 

Moses is the incomparable man of the Old 
Testament according to the literature ex- 
amined in this study. The outstanding Old 
Testament characters, excluding literary 
prophets to be treated under another head- 
ing, are as follows in order of decreasing use 
of material which pertains to them: 
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Moses (material used almost as frequently 
as the whole book of Matthew) 

David (material used half as frequently 
as that for Moses—almost as fre- 
quently as that for Paul in The Acts) 

Joseph (material used twice as much as 
that for Solomon below—more than 
half as much as the Gospel of Mark) 

Solomon (material used one third as much 
as that for David — equal to the book of 
I Corinthians) 

Samuel (material used almost as much as 
that for Solomon — more than the book 
of Jeremiah) 

Isaac, Jacob, and Esau (together about the 
same as Samuel) 

Ruth (material used a little less than that 
for Samuel ) 

Abraham (material used considerably less 
than that for Ruth) 

Nehemiah (material used about the same 
as that for Abraham ) 

Joshua (material used half as much as that 
for Solomion— more than any minor 
prophet) 

Samson (material used half as much as that 
for Joshua) 

Esther (material used almost exactly the 
same as that for Samson) 

Material with a Didactic or 
Devotional Emphasis 

The Psalms rank highest among materials 
of this type. They are used more frequently 
than the biographical material for David al- 
though less than that for Moses, even with 
the Ten Commandments excluded. They 
equal the New Testament use of both mira- 
cles and parables. 

The book of Isaiah ranks next in order of 
frequency of use, being used almost three- 
fourths as frequently as the Psalms. It is 
used, also, approximately as much as all other 
prophetic books (major and minor) taken 
together. Inspection of the particular refer- 
ences will show that there is an emphasis on 
the “messianic.” 

The Ten Commandments (Exodus 20) are 
used no more than the biographical material 
for Joseph and only twice as frequently as the 
material on Solomon. Yet they exceed the 
use of all the minor prophets taken together. 
Among Old Testament materials they are 
used less frequently than Isaiah and: more 
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than Proverbs, intermediate between First 
Samuel and Second Samuel. As for the New 
Testament, they are used more frequently 
than a book like Romans and half as much as 
the section including Hebrews, General 
Epistles, and the Revelation. The use is al- 
most identical with the parables of Jesus. 

Proverbs and Job, which together are 
used about as much as Isaiah follow, in order, 
the Ten Commandments. 

Among minor prophets the emphasis is 
upon the four— Amos, Jonah, Micah, and 
Habakkuk. Of these, Amos is used twice as 
much as any of the other three, which are 
used with almost equal frequencies. Their 
total use is spponinnaly that of the book of 
Job. 

Jeremiah appears as the neglected book of 
the Old Testament, being used only twice as 
much as the material on the plagues. How- 
ever, references to Jeremiah do appear more 
often than to Ezekiel and Daniel together. 
The Old Testament book most comparable is 
Deuteronomy and, in the New Testament, 
Hebrews. _ 

After the book of Jeremiah, the materials 
“before Abraham” — including the creation, 
fall, and flood—appear with almost the 
same frequency. 

The plagues get as much attention as Ec- 
clesiastes and Song of Solomon together. 
References to that material appear almost as 
frequently as to that for Amos or for Micah 
and Habakkuk taken together. 

There are nineteen books of the Bible of 
which any one is used less frequently than 
the materials of the Balaam narrative — 
among them, Habakkuk, Ezra, and Hosea. 


(e) 
Selected Portions of the New Testament 
These findings are based, as in the cor- 
responding report on the Old Testament, on 
the total body of data, not only that which 
appears in the detailed lists which appear 
here under Individual Biblical Passages. 


Life and Teachings of Jesus 


Infancy Narratives. The Gospel of Luke 
is favored, its materials being used almost 
twice as much as those in Matthew. The two 
furnish about as many references as the book 
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of Judges in the Old Testament or I Corinthi- 
ans in the New. 

Miracles and Parables. There are more 
references to miracles than to parables. The 
total for both does not equal that for The 
Sermon on the Mount or Passion Narratives 
but exceeds any other such portion of ma- 
terial. Each is used about as much as the 
Ten Commandments. Together the refer- 
ences equal such a book as Genesis, Psalms or 
Mark. 

Sermon on the Mount, These three chap- 
ters of Matthew (5, 6, 7) are clearly the heart 
of the Bible as the writers of the literature for 
Christian education view it. One out of every 
fourteen references is to the Sermon. The 
number exceeds the Ten Commandments, 
Parables, and Miracles together. Only the 
Passion Narratives approach its frequency. 
The Sermon is used more than any Old Testa- 
ment book, more than any book except 
Matthew in which it appears; its use accounts 
for more than half of the Matthew references. 


Passion Narratives. Only a little less than 
one out of every seventeen references is to 
this material, making it rank second only to 
the Sermon on the Mount. The use is about 
equivalent to Genesis (but less than Exodus) 
in the Old Testament and somewhat less than 
to Luke or The Acts in the New. The refer- 
ences are made to the various Gospels in the 
following order of decreasing use: Matthew; 
Mark; John; Luke (only half the use of 
John). 

Resurrection and Post-Resurrection Nar- 
ratives. These materials are used only one- 
third as frequently as the above. John’s ac- 
counts are twice as popular as any others and 
the others are used in the order Matthew, 
Mark, Luke. The closest equivalents in usage 
are the books of Proverbs in the Old Testa- 
ment and Romans in the New Testament. 


Beyond the Gospels 


The Acts. The Acts is a popular book, 
used more often than any Old Testament 
book except Exodus, and more than any Gos- 
pel except Mathew. When it is considered 
along with Luke’s Gospel, the author becomes 
the chief writer of Scriptural material for 
Christian education. 
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The Epistles and The Revelation. Among (f) 
these books Romans ranks first, Revelation Individual Biblical Passages 
second, I Corinthians third, Hebrews fourth, The total number of different Biblical 
and Ephesians fifth. In the next group, each _ passages used in the samples of material which 
with about equal usage, we find II Corinthi- were the sources of data in this study was 
ans, Galatians, Philippians, James,andI John. 2390. 
The most famous chapters rank as follows: Certain findings on those passages will 
Romans 12; Corinthians 15; Hebrews 11; appear in the tables and comments follow- 
and I Corinthians 13 (although the various ing. Again it is to be understood that many 
forms of division render this finding less valuable items appear only on the master 
valid than others). Romans 12 ranks with sheets since this report would be too lengthy 
Luke 15. if all were included. 


TABLE VI 


OLD TESTAMENT PASSAGES USED WITH A FREQUENCY 
OF 10 OR MORE IN 10,000 REFERENCES 


Reference Description Frequency Rank 
PS EL HS YA GEN 





GENESIS 
1:1-2:4a Creation (first account) i? a i: a 
7:17-24 Continuation of the flood 15 9 > a 
8:13-19 Exit from the ark 12 9 3s ° ih. KH SS 
12:1-9 Abraham has call; receives promise; migrates from 
; Haran to Canaan 18 oS 3.23 oe 

13:1-13 Abraham and Lot divide the land 6 18 8 >. oe 
18:1-16 Abraham and Sarah may expect a son 18 11 9 9 11 81 
27:1-40 Jacob steals Esau’s blessing a 2 HH B.S 
28:10-22 Jacob dreams at Bethel; makes a vow > 8 a Se 2. & 
37:1-11 Joseph gets a coat of many colors; dreams of suprem- 

acy a bm ES ee we 
37:12-24 Joseph visits brothers; is put in pit 33 «15 oS Ba 8S 2a 
37:25-36 Joseph is sold; Jacob is deceived by bloody coat 18 13 o:-' 2 aa 
39:1-6 Joseph becomes Potiphar’s overseer 12 10 a oe 
39:19-23 Joseph is accused and imprisoned 1263 8 -10 60 OCUBS 
40 Joseph interprets dreams of the baker and the butler 15 12 11 14 13 52 
41:37-45 Joseph becomes food administrator for Pharaoh 12 13 i a) a 
41:46-57 Famine follows plenty; Joseph marries; Manasseh, 

Ephraim are born @ 4 PR wee ae 
42 Ten brothers journey Canaan to Egypt; Joseph tests 

them 53. Fi 9 13 12 65 
43 They take a second journey, ap og accompanying 15 12 10 12 12 «65 
44 Joseph’s cup is in Benjamin's sack; Judah intercedes 12 19 10 12 11 81 
45:1-15 Joseph makes himself known to his brothers 21 146 13 14 16 235 
45:16-28 ee a gifts; the brothers bear good newsto 21 14 8 8 12 65 

J 
50:15-21 Joseph assures his brothers they are forgiven 12 8 $8’ Re 
EXODUS 
2:1-4 Moses, Born to Amram and Jachobed, is concealed 

on Nile 4H 232 @ WwW WF sho 
2:5-10 Princess rescues and adopts, Miriam restores, mother 

cares for Moses 30 18 ‘11 $. 4 SS 
3:1-6 Moses sees a burning bush : oe - 4 oe ee 
3:7-10 Moses is called and commissioned to deliver Israel 38 bw -3 -SsS 8S os 
3:11.12 Moses is humble; God will be with him mam #2? 2h @& 
3:13-22 Moses desires authority; “I Am” has sent him ob Bb hh 8 HS = 
13:17-22 Moses, Israel move toward the Red Sea 2m hoe Se 
14:10-20 Israel murmurs; Moses prays Db we © te 
20:1 Introduction to the ten commandments 27 31 19 28 24 10 
20:2-6 First? commandment (God) 6 6 BB we 3.5 


"Ie must be understood that there are various ways of numbering the Commandments. 
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20:7 Second commandment (God's name) 

20:8-11 Third commandment (sabbath) 

20:12 Fourth commandment (parents) 

20:13 Fifth commandment (killing) 

20:14 Sixth commandment (adultery) 

20:15 Seventh commandment (stealing) 

20:16 Eighth commandment (false witness) 

20:17a Ninth commandment (coveting) 

20:17b Tenth commandment (coveting) 

DEUTERONOMY 

6:4-9 Israel’s “creed” 

8 Call to remember God’s goodness and consequent 
obligations 

JUDGES 

6:1-32 Midianites oppress Israel; Gideon is called 

7:1-8 Gideon reduces army to three hundred 

7:9-i5 Gideon secretly visits enemy; dream forecasts victory 

7:16-23 Gideon attacks with trumpets and pitchers; enemy 
is routed 

RUTH 

4:1, 2 Elimelech and Naomi of Bethlehem enter Moab 

1:3-5 Mahlon and Chilion marry Orpah and Ruth; the 
women are widowed 

1:6-22 Naomi returns to Bethlehem; Ruth accompanies her 

2:1-17 Ruth gleans in fields of Boaz 

2:18-23 Naomi encourages Ruth 

3 Boaz to do the kinsman’s part 

4:1-13a Boaz redeems Elimelech’s inheritance; marries Ruth 

4:13b-22 Obed, grandfather of David, is born 

FIRST SAMUEL 

1:9-28 Samuel, born to Elkanah and Hannah, is “lent” to 
the 

3:1-4:la Samuel is called as Israel’s prophet and judge 

17:12-31 David hears Philistine Goliath’s challenge 

17 :32-40 David arms himself with sling 

17:41-58 David kills Goliath 

18:1-5 David and Jonathan become friends 

18:6-15 Saul, jealous, seeks David's life 

19:1-7 Jonathan intercedes for David 

20 David and Jonathan make a covenent and part 

24 David spares Saul in cave at Engedi; Saul relents 


SECOND SAMUEL 


1:17-27 David laments Saul and Jonathan in “Song of the 
Ww 

9 David spares Mephibosheth, lame son of Jonathan 

FIRST KINGS 

3:4-15 Solomon dreams of choosing wisdom 

6 Solomon builds the temple 

17 Elijah predicts drought; retires to Zarephath; wid- 
ow’s meal and oil do not waste; son is spared 

18:16-46 Elijah challenges Baal priests; wins contest; priests 
perish; it rains 

19:1-8 Jezebel threatens; Elijah flees 

19:9-18 Jehovah instructs Elijah anoint Hazael King of 
Syria, Jehu of Israel, and Elijah his successor 

21 Elijah reproves monarchs for seizing Naboth’s 
vineyard 

PSALMS 

1 “Blessed i is the man....” 

8 . how excellent is thy name . is 

19 “The heavens declare . 


“The law of the Lord is perfect bees 


12 
21 


15 
12 
24 


15 
12 


18 
15 


10 
10 


13 
10 
16 


14 
12 


16 
14 


10 
12 


14 
10 
15 


13 
10 


13 
12 


ee 
SASARAYH ND 


Vw MAA 


~ 


23.5 
65 


97 
65 


39 
97 
29.5 


52 
97 


52 
65 
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23 “The Lord is my shepherd . mw 2:15 - 4M wa “35 
24 “The earth is the Lord’s . 15. 18:°-17- 38 -16:.-35 
27 “The Lord is my a . whom shall I fear?” 6é6-82sHn «© 6 @ 
46 “God is our refuge and strength . 7 a” a > oe: a ee 
96 “O sing ...anewsong.... ww 6 uM Ras ae 
100 “Make a joyful noise . ‘ ke t- 32 6 11 81 
103 “Bless the Lord, O my soul . 10 11 13 11 81 
104:10-14 “He sendeth the springs . 33 «14 9 10 14 39 
104:15-23 “And wine that maketh NY Rew’ 21 10 10 10 12 65 
121 “I will life up mine eyes... .” Dp Be Bh Ss 
PROVERBS 
4:1-13 “Hear ... the instruction of a father . . . get wis- 

dom 12 11 12 11 81 
4:14-27 “Enter not into the path of the wicked . . . keep thy 

heart . 9 9 9° 82H 
20:11 “Even a child is known ... .” 42 16 3 $ 2 
ISAIAH 
1:1-9 The sin and plight of Judah 9 TB? Rm fh. Se 
2:1-4 Swords and plowshares (see Micah 4:1-5) 5b 4-:-2- 6B eh SS 
6 Isaiah is called 3% 4 6B BH BS 
9:2-7 The “Prince of Peace” will come °° bb Ss HB 5 
11 There will be a “Branch” 12 3 --@ 18 4 8 
35 ; God will come and save 18 8 7 9 10 97 
40:1-11 Prologue of Second Isaiah; voices of comfort to the 

exiles 3 38 Rm 6B we BB 
40:12-31 God is incomparably majestic and powerful; trust in 

him 2? ®..2 4 He 
53:1-12 “Surely he hath borne our griefs . . 7 8 8B Be 2s 
55:1-7 “Ho, everyone that thirsteth . BSB ww 24- 2 fF 
55:8-13 “For my thoughts are not your iiustes eaear 36 «6 6&3: 3B YB Si 
DANIEL 
1 Daniel and friends refuse the king’s food and excel 12 14 9 6 10 97 
6:1-28 Daniel is saved from the lion’s den 18 10 9 10 11 #81 
MICAH 
6:6-8 “Wherewith shall I come. . .?” 9 9: 2-2 2 -@ 


The Ten Commandments. The most fre- 
quently used passages in the Old Testament 
are the Ten Commandments, in the order 
which can be seen in Table VI, the com- 
mandment on Sabbath observance having 
been adjudged the most important. (Inter- 
estingly, it is used exactly twice as often as 
Jesus’ statement on the Sabbath, Mark 2:27.) 

Other Old Testament Passages. After the 
Ten Commandments as a group, the follow- 
ing are the twenty most frequently used Old 
Testament passages. The numbers in paren- 
thesis indicate the incidence of the passage in 
10,000 references. 


Isaiah 53:1-12 “Surely he hath borne our 
griefs...” (22) 

Ruth 1:6-22 Naomi returns to Bethlehem; 
Ruth accompanies her (19) 

Ruth 2:1-17 Ruth gleans in fields of 
Boaz (19) 

Genesis 1:1-2:4a Creation (first ac- 
count) (18) 


Exodus 2:1-4 Moses, Born to Amram and 
Jachobed, is concealed on Nile (17) 

Ruth 1:1,2 Elimelech and Naomi of Beth- 
lehem enter Moab (17) 

Ruth 1:3-5 Mahlon and Chilion 
Orpah and Ruth; the women are wid. 
owed (17) 

Psalms 23 “The Lord is my shep- 
herd...” (17) 

Isaiah 55:1-7 “Ho, everyone that thirst- 
eth ...”(17) 

Genesis 39:19-23 Joseph is accused and 
imprisoned (16) 

Genesis 45:1-15 Joseph makes himself 
known to his brothers (16) 

Deuteronomy 6:4-9 Israel’s “creed” (16) 

Psalms 1 “Blessed is the man...” (16) 

Psalms 24 “The earth is the 
Lord’s . ..” (16) 

Isaiah 6 Isaiah is called (16) 

Genesis 37:1-11 Joseph gets a coat of 
many colors; dreams of supremacy (15) 

Genesis 37:12-24 Joseph visits brothers; 
isputin pit (15) 
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Exodus 3:7-10 Moses is called and com- oil do not waste, son is spared (15) 
missioned to deliver Israel (15) Psalms 96 “O sing ...a new 
First Kings 17 Elijah predicts drought; song...” (15) 
retires to Zarephath; widow's meal and 
TABLE VII 
NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES USED WITH A FREQUENCY 
OF 10 OR MORE IN 10,000 REFERENCES 
Reference Description® Frequency Rank 
PS EL HS YA GEN 
MATTHEW 
2:1-12 Eastern wise men come with gifts; Herod plots to 
destroy the child » 2B Vira ww. 
2:13-23 Joseph and Mary flee into Egypt with Jesus; Herod 
slaughters the children of Bethlehem and dies; 
the family returns to Nazareth 3 bb 3s 8 13 615 
$:1,2 Introduction to the sermon on the mount 18 15 18 14 16 41.5 
5:3 Spirituality and citizenship in the realm of God mH nw Tr eH 2 
5:4 Suffering and joy of comfort 12 17 22 23 20 += 165 
2:5 Humility and inheritance of the earth > BB ww i ff . tee 
5:6 Goodness and filling of righteousness 9 © @ & TF #5 
a7 Merciful helpfulness and mercy from fellowmen Bn £2 HT Be BB 
5:8 Integrity and vision of God 12 19 23 18 19 2 
5:9 Peacemaking and sonship with the father ymRBgsentiizne # 
5:10 Sacrifice and rule of the king 6 18 21 17 #17 —= «#325 
5:11,12 Discipleship and heavenly reward 6 19 22 18 18 25.5 
5:13-16 The purposes of citizens in God’s kingdom 15 19 20 22 19 20 
5:17-19 The use of law and prophets by citizens in God's 
kingdom 19 16 16 41.5 
5:20 The principle of better righteousness 12 16 16 17 16 = 41.5 
5:21-26 Reconciliation versus more refraining from murder 12 17 24 20 19 20 
5:27-32 Purity versus mere abstinence from adultery 9 14 18 20 16 41.5 
5 :33-37 Honor versus mere keeping of oaths 9 15 20 20 17 += 32.5 
5 :38-42 Lovingkindness versus mere measured retaliation 15 3,..24 2% 21 435 
5 :43-47 Love to all versus mere love to friends 15 23 29 23 27 5.5 
5:48 The perfection of the Father’s child 12 16 25 23 20 = 165 
6:1 True religion in all relationships 2Riigii 6 MM B33 
6:2-4 Sweet charity versus display in philanthropy a |) i > a. ee oS 
6:5-15 Quiet fellowship with God versus exhibition in pray- 
er (The Lord’s Prayer) i2 2 FF 2 se 8 
6:16-18 Secret self-discipline versus ostentation in fasting 24 14 17-43 16: M35 
6:19-21 Striving for spiritual versus material treasures 33 25 29 2 28 4 
6:22, 23 Having sound versus unsound vision 212  &H 2 2 9.5 
6:24 Serving God only versus God and mammon 4.626 S& @B 2 7 
6:25-34 Caring for eternal life versus worry over earthly 
: eternals 36 41 33 34 36 1 
6:33 The “highest good” of citizens in God’s kingdom 21 32 34 #31 = «341 2 
7:1-5 The principle of similar returns in judging 12 14 16 14 14 = 53.5 
7:6 The principle of similar returns in giving 9 11 15 15 13 += 61.5 
7:7-11 The principle of similar returns in getting 56 6 2 27 27 25 
7:12 The Golden Rule 27 24 22 17 2 9.5 
7:13, 14 Decision for citizenship in God’s kingdom 9 10 13 12 11+ «#81 
7:15-20 Tests for citizens in God's kingdom 12 i3 49 dh... 33 
7:21-22 Action by citizens in God's kingdom 12 16 23 23 19 20 
7:24-27 Foundations for citizens in God’s kingdom 6b 6b we tf F° 35 
7:28, 29 The authority of the Master as teacher 12 16 18 20 17 += 32.5 
10:1-5a The twelve are sent out to minister 9 13 14 13 13 += 61.5 
16:13-20 Peter confesses Jesus’ messiahship 9 ll 138 TT WW 8 
18:1-14 The disciples dispute about rank; Jesus teaches child- 
like humility, self denial, and concern for the 
young and the lowly 12 13 14 12 «13 ~=~« 6421:.5 
18:21-35 Jesus gives the parable of the unforgiving servant 9 BB «@ HH Be 
22:34-40 The scribes put a question; about the great com- 
mandment 6 21. 18.12.15 47.5 
25:14-30 ‘Jesus gives the parable of the talents 15 12 14 13 13 += 61.5 


*The titles are largely according the author’s A Harmony of the Gospels for Students, published 
by Muhlenberg Press, and used by permission. 
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25:31-46 
28 :8-10 
28:16-20 


MARK 
1:16-20 


1:29-34 
10:13-16 
10:17-31 


10:46-52 


LUKE 
1:26-38 


1:39-56 
2:1-7 
2:8-20 


2:21-40 
2:41-50 


2:51,52 


4:16-21 
5:1-11 


6:31 
10:25-37 
12:13-21 
15:1-17 
15:8-10 
15:11-32 
19:1-10 


JOHN 
1:1-18 


1:35-42 
3:16 
3:1-21 


4:4-26 
127-42 


4 
4:46-54 
6:1-14 
11:1-44 
13:1-20 
14:1-15 


14:16-31 
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Jesus discourses on the great separation 

The women see and hear the risen Lord 

Jesus appears to the eleven on a mountain in Galilee; 
gives the “great commission 


Peter, Andrew, James and John are called as disciples 
following a great catch of fish 

Healing Simon Peter’s mother-in-law and others 

Jesus blesses little children 

A rich young ruler refuses discipleship; Jesus cites 
dangers of wealth 

Blind Bartimaeus is healed near Jericho 


The virgin, Mary of Nazareth, receives the angel’s 
annunciation of Jesus’ birth 

Mary visits Elizabeth in a city of Judah 

Jesus Christ is born at Bethlehem 

Angels proclaim Christ’s birth and shepherds visit 
him 

The circumcision, naming and presentation in the 
temple take place 

Jesus visits Jerusalem for the Passover when twelve 
years of age; confers with the teachers in the 
temple 

At home in Nazareth Jesus grows in the fourfold 
way 

Jesus speaks in the synagogue at Nazareth 

Peter, Andrew, James and John are called as disciples 
following a great catch of fish 

The Golden Rule 

Jesus tells the parable of the good Samaritan 

Jesus tells the parable of the foolish rich man 

Jesus tells the parable of the lost sheep 

Jesus tells the parable of the lost coin 

Jesus tells the parable of the lost son 

Zaccheus, a tax collector in Jericho, receives Jesus 


The prologue to John’s Gospel; the coming of Jesus, 
the Eternal Word in flesh 

Jesus wins early disciples 

“For God so loved the world . 

In Jerusalem Nicodemus visits Nia by night; they 
talk of regeneration and salvation 

Jesus teaches the woman at Jacob’s well 

Jesus teaches the disciples and wins believers at 
Sychar 

An official’s son in Capernaum is healed 

Five thousand are fed after the twelve return to Jesus 

Lazarus is raised at Bethany 

Jesus washes the disciples’ feet 

Jesus discusses faith, hope, love, and obedience in 
farewell discourses 

Jesus promises the Counselor’s coming 

Jesus gives an allegory of the vine and the branches 

Jesus prays for his own 

Peter expresses his love and is returned to favor 


The Holy Spirit fills the followers on Pentecost 

Peter preaches on Pentecost; three thousand believe 

The church abides in community and worship, in- 
creasing daily 

Philip wins an Etheopian convert 

Saul becomes a Christian convert 

Paul envisions the “man of Macedonia” 

The missionaries enter Europe, stopping at Philippi 

Lydia is converted, lodges the missionaries 


21 
15 


9 


33 


12 
24 


18 
51 
42 
27 
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18 
9 


16 


14 
15 
17 


7 
13 


15 
11 


14 


11 
12 
20 
10 


Yo Son 


14 
19 


17 
10 


12 


10 
14 


10 
10 
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99 
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25.5 


25.5 
41.5 


81 
99 
14.5 


41.5 
47.5 


81 
70 
32.5 


47.5 
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17 :16-34 Paul preaches at Athens; some believe ib. 4 2 7 
27 :9-26 Paul’s ship, enroute to Rome, encounters a violent 

storm 9 9 12 9 10 99 
27:27-44 Paul’s vessel is shipwrecked on Malta 12 > ib BH 
ROMANS 
8:31-39 “If God be for us... .” o 12 16 13 61.5 
12:12 Being a living sacrifice and doing the will of God 12 11 16 14 14 = 535 
12:3-8 Using one’s particular talents in the church Btls fF. 8.2 
12:9-21 Living among others according to the law of love 5b 6 BH Mm 3S 


FIRST CORINTHIANS 


13 Love, the greatest gift of all 
15:12-34 Christ’s resurrection and ours 
EPHESIANS 

4:32 “And be ye kind... .” 
HEBREWS 

11 “By faith... .” 

JAMES 

1:19-27 Hearing and doing, true religion 


Sermon on the Mount. As seen in Table 
VII, the three chapters of Matthew which 
are called The Sermon on the Mount were 
divided into thirty-eight passages. These, 
with the exceptions listed in the next section, 
include the New Testament passages to which 
most frequent reference is made. 

The most frequently used selections of the 
Sermon on the Mount are, in order of use: 


Matthew 6:25-34 Caring for eternal life 
versus worry over earthly eternals (36) 

Matthew 6:33 The “highest good” of citi- 
zens in God’s kingdom (31) 

Matthew 6:19-21 Striving for spiritual 
versus material treasures (28) 

Matthew 5:43-47 Love to all versus mere 
love to friends (27) 

Matthew 6:5-15 Quiet fellowship with 
God versus exhibition in prayer (The 
Lord’s Prayer) (24) 


Of those passages, the first two are the 
most frequently used passages in the New 
Testament and all five are among the first 
ten in the New Testament. 

Other New Testament Passages. Other than 
the Sermon on the Mount the following are 
the first twenty passages in order of impor- 
tance in the New Testament. The first three 
are among the first ten of importance in the 
New Testament. In general the frequency 
of use for these passages parallels that for the 
Sermon on the Mount. It will be observed 
that all but five are from the Gospels, chiefly 
Luke. 


122 13 2 15 16 415 
21 5 Hb H @ 


48 19 7 8 17 32.5 
9 tb it b&b H &@ 


4 8 12 10 10 99 


Luke 2:8-20 Angels proclaim Christ's 
birth and shepherds visit him (30) 

Matthew 2:1-12 Eastern wise men come 
with gifts; Herod plots to destroy the 
child (22) 

Luke 2:1-7 Jesus Christ is born at Bethle- 
hem (22) 

Luke 10:25-37 Jesus tells the parable of 
the Good Samaritan (21) 

Luke 2:41-50 Jesus visits Jerusalem for 
the Passover when twelve years of age; 
confers with the teachers in the 
temple (18) 

Luke 2:51,52 At home in Nazareth Jesus 
grows in the four fold way (18) 

Matthew 25:31-46 Jesus discourses on the 
great separation (17) 

John 3:1-21 In Jerusalem Nicodemus 
visits Jesus by night; they talk of regen- 
eration and salvation (17) 

Ephesians 4:32 “And be ye kind ...”(17) 

Luke 4:16-21 Jesus speaks in the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth (16) 

Luke 15:11-32 Jesus tells the parable of 
the lost son (16) 

First Corinthians 13 Love, the greatest gift 
of all (16) 

Matthew 22:34-40 The scribes put a ques- 
tion: about the great command- 
ment (15) 

Luke 19:1-10 Zaccheus, a tax collector in 
Jericho, receives Jesus (15) 

John 15:1-17 Jesus gives an allegory of 
the vine and the branches (15) 

Acts 16:13-15 Lydia is converted, lodges 
the missionaries (15) 
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Mark 10:13-16 Jesus blesses little chil- 
dren (14) 

Jolin 14:1-15 Jesus discusses faith, hope, 
love, and obedience in farewell dis. 
courses (14) 

Romans 12:1,2 Being a living sacrifice 
and doing the will of God (14) 

Romans 12:9-21 Living among others ac- 
cording to the law of love (14) 


Parallel Gospel Passages. The limitations 
of space requires deletion of a table and a de- 
scription. 

Miracles and Parables“ Following are the 
five most frequently used miracle narratives, 
arranged in order of frequency according to 
10,000 references: 


The feeding of five thousand (Mt. 14:15- 
21; Mk. 6:34-44; Lk. 9:12-17; Jn. 
6:5-13) (23) 

Simon Peter’s mother-in-law (Mt. 8:14-17; 
Mk. 1:30,31; Lk. 4:38,39) (17) 

A man with a withered hand (Mt. 12:9- 
14; Mk. 3:1-6; Lk. 6:6-11) (16) 

Walking on the sea (Mt. 14:22-32; Mk. 
6:47-51; Jn. 6:16-21) (16) 

Blind Bartimaeus (Mt. 20:39-34; Mk. 
10:46-52, Lk. 18:35-43) (15) 


The following are the six least frequently 
used miraciz narratives: 


The feeding of four thousand (Mt. 15:32- 
38; Mk. 8:1-9) (3) 

The half-shekel tax (Mt. 17:24-27) (3) 

A stooped woman (Lk. 13:10-17) (3) 

A man with dropsy (Lk. 14:1-6) (3) 

A widow’s only son (Lk. 7:11-17) (1) 

A blind man near Bethsaida (Mk. 8:22- 
26) (1) 

The following are the five most frequently 

used parables: 


The good Samaritan (Lk. 10:25-37) (21) 

The soils (Mt. 13:1-9; Mk. 4:1-9; Lk. 
8:4-8) (19) 

The lost son (Lk. 15:11-32) (16) 

The mustard seed (Mt. 13:31,32; Mk. 
4:30-32; Lk. 13:18,19) (15) 

The talents (Mt. 25:14-30) (13) 


The following are the five least frequently 


used parables: 
The unfruitful fig tree (Lk. 13:6-9) (3) 


*The table showing these data more adequately 
is omitted for brevity. 


The widow and the judge (Lk. 18:1- 
5) (3) 

The pounds (Lk. 19:11-27) (3) 

The dishonest steward (Lk. 16:1-13) (2) 

The watchful servants (Lk. 12:42-48) (1) 


(g) 
Favorite Verses of the Bible 
The Ten Commandments ate, in general, 
the favorite Biblical verses in Christian edu- 
cation. The Beatitudes also rank high. The 
former are used with a frequency of approxi- 
mately twenty-three per 10,000 com 
with a frequency of simeteen for the latter. 
Other high ranking verses with a fre- 
quency indicated are, in numerical order: 
Matthew 6:33 The “highest good” of citi- 
zens in God’s kingdom (31) 
Matthew 6:24 Serving God only versus 
God and mammon (26) 
Matthew 7:12 The Golden Rule (23) 
Matthew 5:48 The perfection of the 
Father’s child (20) 
Luke 2:51,52 At home in Nazareth Jesus 
grows in the fourfold way (18) 
Ephesians 4:32 “And be ye kind ...”(17) 
Matthew 5:20 The principle of better 
righteousness (16) 
Matthew 6:1 True religion in all rela- 
tionships (14) 
Romans 12:1,2 Being a living sacrifice 
and doing the will of God (14) 
Proverbs 20:11 “Even a child is 
known...” (13) 
Matthew 7:6 The principle of similar re- 
turns in giving (13) 
John 3:16 “For God so loved the 
world...” (12) 
Luke 6:31 The Golden Rule (10) 
Acts 16:9 Paul envisions the “man of 
Macedonia” (10) 


Ill. 
INTERPRETATION 


The entire significance of the above find- 
ings does not appear at a glance; new facets 
emerge with each reading. A complete ex- 
position will require the competencies of a 
wide variety of authorities. Likewise a full 
treatment would fill the pages of a sizeable 
book. This interpretation is only a begin- 
ning. In general, it proposes brief answers 
to the questions on the first page of this re- 
port. 
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Any particular person’s interpretation of 
such material will depend upon his philoso- 
phy of Christian education and his viewpoint 
on the proper place of the Bible therein. 
Also, it will be governed in some measure by 
his view of the essential nature of the Bible. 
This interpretation is based upon some such 
position as this: (1) education should pro- 
ceed with a developmental approach; 
(2) with proper understanding of the terms, 
the Bible is The Word of God, to be min- 
istered as a means of grace; (3) full regard 
is to be accorded the literary-historical ap- 
proach in interpreting the Scriptures, and 
the findings of careful and reverent scholar- 
ship should be utilized; (4) the Bible should 
be used functionally —as a resource for en- 
riching, guiding, stimulating, and empower- 
ing pupils as they live and grow in their 
Christian faith-life. 

1. Passages Used and Proportions 
Accorded Them 

Are we selecting our Scripture passages 
for Christian education wisely, with right 
proportions among the various parts of the 
Bible? 

Nearly everyone will applaud those who 
produced this literature for attaining an al- 
most perfect equality between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. This finding is the more 
significant because the Old Testament likely 
was in the ascendancy a generation ago. 

Nevertheless some of us would have the 
New Testament occupy a still larger place. 
Also,. whatever our views on that matter, 
we all want those parts of either Testament 
used most frequently which will best support 
the Christian ideal. At that point, most of us 
will say categorically, there is no little room 
for improvement. 

With regard to the several sections of the 
Bible we know now that three-fifths of all 
the materials used in Christian education 
come, about equally, from the books of his- 
tory and law and from the gospels. The pres- 
ent practice is shown in the column headed 
GEN in Tables II and III. A specific pro- 
posal for attaining more desirable results is 
made at the end of this report, page 420. 

Concerning the findings on the individual 
books of the Bible (see list on page 406 and 
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Tables IV and V) we may be glad that Mat- 
thew comes first of all; also that, if some 
Old Testament book must have the second 
position, it should be Exodus with The Ten 
Commandments. However, to discover that 
Genesis is used considerably more than Mark 
or John, also that Romans ranks below Prov- 
erbs, and First Corinthians below The Book 
of Revelation, is disconcerting. Even more 
so is the finding that Jeremiah is twentieth of 
all books and that Micah ranks with Esther, 
below Daniel. 

As for particular passages, (Tables VI and 
VII) it will seem proper to most persons that 
The Sermon on the Mount should take the 
predominating place it does — even to the de- 
gree that one out of every fourteen passages 
comes from it. However, although it is used 
almost three times as frequently as The Ten 
Commandments, it occupies three chapters 
while the Commandments are only seventeen 
verses. Thus the latter are clearly deemed 
more fertile in teaching values. 

The most widely used passage in the Bible 
is a New Testament one, Matthew 6:25-34 
which begins, in the more familiar King 
James, “Therefore I say unto you, Take no 
thought for your life...” and ends with the 
next verse after “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God...” “Seek ye...” is the most fre- 
quently used verse of all, yet its frequency is 
only slightly above the favorite Old Testa- 
ment verse, “Remember the sabbath day, to 
keep it holy.” 

Those and several related matters deserve 
reflection. Is it proper that sabbath obser- 
vance should be almost the first of all em- 
phases in Christian education? And that the 
commandment on it should get used, as it 
does, twice as frequently as what Jesus said 
on the same subject? Again, the topmost ten 
New Testament verses taken together are 
used considerably less than the Command- 
ments; also the Commandments as a group 
have a total frequency considerably above 
The Beatitudes. Perhaps there is some reason 
for ‘saying that ours is a “Ten Command- 
ments Christianity.” 

Surely the gospels should be preeminent 
in Christianity. They are not in that posi- 
tion now. If The Ten Commandmer:: and 
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The Sermon on the Mount, which are the 
most widely used materials in the Biblical 
sections respectively of history and law and 
of gospels, are counted out of the statistics, 
the books of Genesis through Esther get one- 
third more use than Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John. This error should be corrected. 
Also, for reasons which will be cited later, it 
seems desirable to increase the use of The 
Acts and the Pauline epistles. Finally, who 
will not agree that the most pathetic dis- 
closure of the study is the tragic lack of wide 
usage for the great materials in the propheti- 
cal books? 


2. Age Group Adaptation 


Does the literature for Christian educa- 
tion, generally speaking, represent proper 
adaptation of Scripture materials to the par- 
ticular characteristics and needs of the sev- 
eral age groups? 
- It becomes perfectly clear in the data and 

findings (Tables I, II, and III) that age 
group adaptation, as commonly understood 
and presumably practiced, is largely a hal- 
lucination. One knows, outside the scope 
of this study, that certain series of curricular 
materials are better than others. This cross- 
section, though, portrays an uncritical tend- 
ency to rush the materials, beginning with 
page one of Genesis, to the pupils early with 
little consideration for either their readiness 
or the maximum Scriptural impact. 

That conclusion shows also how our litera- 
ture for Christian education is based prin- 
cipally upon a traditional view of education 
and a content emphasis on use of the Bible. 
For the moment, though, we are concerned 
with the disregard for psychological and so- 
ciological considerations. 

It is impossible to believe that some of the 
particular materials specified for pupils of 
certain ages were selected with any thought 
that they could be relevant to current pupil 
needs. Rather, the selection must have been 
determined by the idea that pupils ought to 
meet and master the material early so that 
they will “know the Bible” and, perchance, 
have at hand something they may need in 
some indefinite future. 

There are exceptions; some of them ap- 
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pear, for example, in the HS columns of the 
tables. However, the Balaam narratives are 
specified for PS; the flood is used more often 
here than anywhere else; similarly, Joseph’s 
visit to his brothers when he was put into the 
pit. Highest frequency for The Ten Com- 
mandments come in the PS group. In the 
same strain, Primary and Junior children get 
items like the material on Elijah and Elisha 
equally with their elders and this is the fa- 
vorite time for a miracle like the man with 
the withered hand. More generally, most 
children’s workers believe that we should 
stress New Testament for the earlier ages; 
but we are doing the opposite. 

By such usage we are trying to cram chil- 
dren’s minds with facts and concepts they 
cannot assimilate into their immediate ex- 
perience and which may blunt curiosity if 
they do not create worry and confusion. 
Likewise, we are confronting children with 
deeds they cannot perform (in some cases, 
should not) and thereby stultify their possi- 
ble Christian development. Some of these 
items, if “learned,” will only have to be un- 
learned, if possible. All in all, we see here 
a possible reason for the kind of religious at- 
tude manifested by certain unfortunate young 
people who are disinterested, confused, even 
skeptical or rebellious. 


3. The Bible and Its Teaching Values 


What general concept of the Bible— sts 
nature and message—is represented in this 
cross-section of the literature for Christian 
education? 

Unquestionably the Bible is revered — in 
many cases, though, without sufficient con- 
cern for its actual teaching values. With 
ample basis, it can be said that the presence 
of a passage in the Bible is too often taken as 
a warrant for using it. Only some such con- 
clusion can explain the use of some passages 
at all, the proportions accorded other pass- 
ages, and the lack of real age group adapta- 
tion. Here are some supporting data: “Jacob 
steals Esau’s blessing” is used as often as 
“Jesus blesses little children” or “being a 
living sacrifice” (and it is used more often 
in PS than anywhere else). . The frequency 
for the flood materials exceeds the frequency 
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for any one of twenty parables of Jesus. David 
materials get almost as much attention as 
those concerning Paul; the plagues as much 
as Amos. David's killing of Goliath rates 
equally with Jesus’ teaching about childlike 
humility, self-denial, and concern for the 
young and lowly, as material for pre-school 
children. 

It cannot be demonstrated well with the 
data published here, but the whole body of 
data discloses another significant item on 
biblical interpretation. The relatively few 
passages from the prophets have been se- 
lected in a way that reveals how the predic- 
tive idea of prophecy is thoroughly regnant. 
Isaiah gets its high standing not because of 
other precious passages it contains, but be- 
cause of the “messianic” element. 

Many instances of a positive nature could 
be laid alongside this negative evidence. Yet 
the basic lines of the picture would remain. 
The Bible is accorded its proper authoritative 
status but the approach to interpretation is 
more literalistic than literary-historical. Its 
use is dominated by a concept of the relatively 
equal worth of one passage with another. The 
Bible is not viewed as the Word of God once 
revealed in a process of living and meant now 
to be creatively realized again in living. In- 
stead, it is more fundamentally a body of facts 
to be memorized —as early as. possible — 
and then “applied” if and when pertinent. 


4. Educational Approach and Use of 
the Bible ' 


What particular educational theory under- 
lies the cross-section of literature examined 
in this study? Is the approach develop- 
mental, with its stress upon creative experi- 
ence in Christian living, aided by relevant 
Scripture; or is it traditional, with an em- 
phasis on transmissive preparation for life, 
particularly by a mastery of Bible facts? 

The study did not deal with the precise 
manner in which the Scripture passages are to 
be utilized, so any final statement must await 
inquiry directly into that matter. How- 
ever, one gets unmistakable impressions from 
certain clear disclosures. Several relevant 
ones have appeared above and there are 
numerous others. For example, if the editors 
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and writers of curricular materials had been 
motivated by a developmental approach it is 
inconceivable that Exodus 25 through 31, 
concerning the ark, tabernacle, and related 
items would be used more often than a total 
of twenty-five different Old and New Testa- 
ment books (including Habakkuk and Colos- 
sians). In that event, also, the references for 
PS would scarcely have included the flood, 
Joseph’s dreams, Gideon’s attack, Naboth’s 
vineyard, the prologue of Saint John’s gos- 
pel, the Ethiopian’s conversion, and others of 
the same type. 

To summarize, the majority of these Chris- 
tian educators were not. primarily concerned 
with the task of helping pupils gain the deep- 
est possible insights into the fundamental 
meanings of their religion, in immediate ex- 
perience. They were not chiefly interested, 
either, in guiding their pupils at dynamic 
Christian service in their various relation- 
ships. Instead, their primary purpose is “put- 
ting across” certain Biblical materials, pour- 
ing them in and getting them memorized. 
They are not starting with pupil interests and 
drawing in relevant Biblical materials as re- 
sources for functional results. Indeed, they 
are not dealing in units of pupil concern, but 
of Bible material. This is traditional ap- 
proach, not developmental; this is transmis- 
sive use of the Bible, not functional. 


5: Results in Biblical Knowledge 


What results with respect to knowledge of 
the Bible can be expected on the basis of the 
prescriptions currently being used? Will this 
particular selection of passages, and these 
proportions of it, accomplish the purpose 
which is being stressed? 

Some, certainly, will answer with a re- 
sounding negative. Actually, we are not 
getting adequate results in knowledge. Here 
is evidence to show why we should expect 
just that. 

For one thing, we are not using the most 
realistic materials in the Bible. Instead, we 
have put the Old Testament books of history 
and law in the forefront. In addition, the 
particular selections seem to have been de- 
termined largely by the mistaken “hero-story” 
idea which emphasises a superficial, even 
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false, doctrine of interest and leads to the 
building up of breathlessly overdrawn por- 
traits. Then, too, some of the heroes are of 
the type in whose biographies certain nega- 
tive facts must be overlooked to the point of 
making the characters further unrealistic. 
Now we should be able to understand why 
so many of the Bible people do not live in 
the minds of our pupils and why the 90- 
graphic places so often have the nature of 
mythological sites! All this does no good 
for content mastery. 

Again, we are using great quantities of 
relatively irrelevant material. Is it not con- 
ceivable that a Christian might grow quite 
as richly if he had never met a considerable 
number of the passages included? Simul- 
taneously, too, the pupil has been prevented 
from dealing with more useful, and hence 
more basically interesting material which, in 
turn, would have been more memorable. For 
example, our present practice negleccs one, 
great, creative phase of Old Testament life 
and history — that narrated in the books of 
the prophets. This is stirring material, peril- 
ously relevant to our own times; here, too, 
are dramatic characters and vivid messages. 
This could be memorable! Similarly we are 
neglecting The Acts and the epistles. These, 
too, are compelling materials which — to the 
point— would be more memorable than 
some we are using. 

Our neglect of the prophets and the his- 
torical materials on the early church affects 
the content result adversely in another way. 
Without these items in their proper place 
pupils cannot possibly coordinate their Bible 
facts. These materials are essential to having 
in memory a “connected story” of the 
Judaeo-Christian movement, a sine qua non 
in biblical knowledge. 

There is even a hindrance to knowledge in 
our present approach. Suppose we were deal- 
ing with life, current life, in the focus of our 
attention. Then we would draw in the bibli- 
cal material that is truly realistic, relevant, 
and capable of rounding out our learning. 
And, when grappling with the issues and 
principles and people of today, we would 
turn for needed help to those which served 
other times mightily. Then we would have 
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the basis for the highest Biblical knowledge 
results. We truly know what we have used! 

Finally —of utmost significance — this 
literature for Christian education makes use 
of 2,390 passages. No one item of the bibli- 
ography, or even one curricular series, uses it 
all, to be sure. Yet we have a stubborn fact 
here. If a pupil were to study one passage a 
week, he would be fifty years of age before 
he had covered it all and there would have 
been no time for repetition. Of course he 
will not master it! 

Would it not be better to work with a 
more restricted spread of passages? Possibly 
one-tenth as many, wisely selected ones, 
carefully adapted to the persons for whom 
they are to be used, and employed in a func- 
tional way, would get us farther along toward 
all our objectives, including content mastery. 
6. Results in Total Christian Living® 


This is the fundamental measure. A con- 
sideration of the study alongside a compre- 
hensive list of objectives of Christian educa- 
tion will yield considerable satisfaction yet 
this will also reveal an urgent need for sig- 
nificant revisions of present practice if the 
highest results of an integrated life of Chris- 
tian thought, word and deed are to be attained. 
7. Suggestions for Leadership Education 

In the light of all these findings what turn 
should our leadership education efforts take 
when we deal with the Bible and its use? 

For one thing, it is clear that we have been 
blind at one unmistakable point! All along 
the line in leadership education, from the 
young people’s class of preservice workers in 
the local church to courses in seminaries and 
universities, our Bible work should stress The 
Sermon on the Mount—something we are 
not doing. Other studies which deserve 
prominence are Bible Biography and The 
Acts. Leadership directors who want to help 
their workers attain the more fully rounded 
view of Biblical truth will press also for 
courses in Life and Work of the Prophets and 
Early Christian History. 

For leadership education, along with all 
our other work, we need additional audio and 





*Again the limitations of space require deletion 
of discussion of this. 
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visual aids. Again, The Sermon on the 
Mount should have the major representation 
which it does not now have. We do have 
filmstrips on the Ten Commandments; we 
should have them on the Beatitudes. Again 
also, those who wish to lead toward the things 
which ought to be, will work on the areas 
of prophetical books and epistles. 

Finally, do we not have here the most ur- 
gent of mandates to study, on all levels, the 
philosophy of Christian education and pro- 
cedures in the educational use of the Bible? 


CONCLUSION 
Researches of this type are made for other 
purposes than finding reasons to commend 
present practice or seeking causes to exalt the 
status quo. Consequently no small part of 
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this interpretation is devoted to statements 
with a negative, albeit constructive, tone. 
There are, however, causes for optimism, 
among them this: if there had been a com- 
parable study fifty, or even twenty-five, years 
ago there would surely now be evidence of 
development in the right direction. Possibly 
the trend can be accelerated so that the next 
quarter century’s progress will be more nota- 
ble. 


To summarize briefly the suggestions made 
above, it is proposed that we move toward 
using the Bible in approximately the fol- 
lowing proportions, carefully adapted to age 
group needs, and handled in a functional 
manner within a developmental approach in 
Christian education: 











Old Testament 
History and Law ____-__--_--_- 15 % (now 31%) 
Poetry and Wisdom ___---__--__ 75% (now 10%) 
Prophets __ 175% (now 9%) 
Total for the Old Testament __. 40 % (now 50%) 
New Testament 
Gospels ____- 32.5% (now 29%) 
The Acts ___ 10 % (now 7%) 
Pauline Epistles _....._______.. 125% (now: 9%) 
Hebrews through Revelation __-_. 5 % (now 5%) 
Total for the New Testament __ 60 % (now 50%) 





Professor Heim will welcome correspondence both in regard to this study and in 


regard to its implications. 


At a time when a renewed emphasis is being given to the Bible it may be well to con- 
sider how the Bible has been used and how it ought to be used as material in religious 


education. 


Here is an opportunity to explore these questions further. 
— EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
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English Versions of the Bible. By HUGH POPE. 
Revised and amplified by Sebastian Bullough. 
St. Louis and London: B. Herder Book Com- 
pany, 1952. ix + 787 pages. $10.00. 


Protestant scholars will be interested in this com- 
prehensive history of the English translations of 
the Bible, written from an officially approved 
Catholic viewpoint. Though they may not always 
agree with the interpretations given to the events 
and the figures involyed in that history, they will 
recognize the scholarly competence of the author. 
The book is published after the death of the au- 
thor, who was a teacher in Houses of Study of the 
Dominican Order in Rome and in his own “Eng- 
lish Province.” 

The subjects treated are: Anglo-Saxon and Early 
English Manuscript Versions, Early Printed Edi- 
tions of the Scripture in English, The Rheims- 
Douay and Authorized Versions, Catholic Versions 
Since Rheims-Douay, Protestant Versions Since the 
Authorized Version. The book is most important 
for its discussion of the Rheims-Douay Version 
and the later editions and revisions of it; some 
220 pages are devoted to this. The author also 
does a service in quoting in full in the Appendix 
the complete Preface to the Rheims N.T. of 1582 
and the Preface to the Douay O.T. of 1609 (a 
total of 65 pages). Another Appendix lists Catho- 
lic Editions of the Bible 1505-1950, and another 
the private versions made between the KJV and 
the ERV. There is an excellent bibliography (33 
pages), and a supplement listing American edi- 
tions of the Catholic Bible. There are also useful 
bibliographies at the end of selected chapters, and 
the footnotes contain important quotations from 
source materials. It is a well documented volume. 

The author believes that there was before 
Wycliffe much more translation of the Bible into 
Anglo-Saxon than many scholars would acknowl- 
edge. He seems to credit a tradition that Bede 
translated not merely the Gospel of John, but a 
great deal of the Bible, and perhaps all of it. He 
also thinks that John of Trevesa (1326-1412) 
translated the Bible into English, and he protests 
the view of Protestant writers that Wycliffe was 
the first to translate the Bible into English and 
did so in opposition to the Church. Many would 
dispute the author’s statement that no proof has 
ever been brought forward to show that the Church 
forbade or even discouraged the translation of the 
Bible into the vernacular. Believing Wycliffe a 
heretic, he finds, however, nothing heretical in the 
Wycliffe versions, which he says were never con- 
demned by the English bishops or the Holy See. 
At another point (p. 66) he approves the theory 
that the Wycliffite Bibles are not Wycliffite at all, 
but pure, orthodox, Catholic, pre-Reformation 
Bibles. That Tyndale was “the rebel against all 
constituted authority” and “purely subjective in 
outlook” and “a law unto himself” may be aues- 
tioned, and it is the Catholic who finds Tyndale’s 
notes “especially offensive.” The author feels that 
the suppression of Tyndale’s N.T. was justified, 
and also Tunstall’s burning of copies of the ttans- 


lation (“How else could he have acted?”). There 
is something insidiously dangerous in this attitude 
on the part of a modern, although probably no 
worse than some modern censorship actions. 
Would the author countenance the burning of 
Tyndale? He considers Bale and Foxe “a pair of 
bigots,” and thinks it would be hard to find any- 
thing more crude, illogical, and ignorant than 
Tyndale’s Practice of Prelates and Obedience of a 
Christian Man. To the “fanatics of Geneva” who 
produced the Genevan Bible he would apply 
Hoare’s criticisms of the morals of the Edwardine 
councilors as “a band of sordid adventurers” 
among whom it would be difficult to find a single 
disinterested, unselfish, or even ordinarily honest 
man. Naturally the author has as little patience 
with Puritanism as did King James, and finds the 
annotations of the Genevan Bible equally offen- 
sive. But this does not blind him to the excel- 
lence of the Genevan translation, as he had also 
recognized the excellence of Tyndale’s Translation. 
And he can, when necessary, be critical also of the 
Catholic translations, believing with Mombert that 
the Douay version of the Psalms is a positively 
unintelligible English version of the unintelligible 
Latin version of a very uncertain Greek translation. 
He describes the Revised Standard Version as “up 
to date in every sense.” He considers the reading 
“love” instead of “charity” by Tyndale in I Cor. 
13 a blemish, removed by KJV, and he regrets that 
ERV reverted to it, rather than “the sacrosanct 
‘charity’ of the Vulgate, Wycliffe, Rheims, and 
A. V.,” but the Vulgate has carstas, which means 
“love,” and accuracy of translation of the Greek 
is more important than sacrosanctness. 

We welcome the increased interest in the Eng- 
lish Bible reflected in this work. The author has 
not labored in vain, and there are in this volume 
many important insights which Protestant scholars 
cannot afford to neglect. This is particularly true 
of the extensive critique of the KJV, and it is of 
interest to have this critique by one who holds no 
brief for any special Protestant version. — Herbert 
G. May, Professor of Old Testament, Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin College. 

s&s SF # 
The Living Bible. Edited by ROBERT O. BALLOU. 

New York: Viking Press, 1952. xviii + 729 

pages. $3.75. 


The editor of this volume is previously well- 
known from his excellent anthology, The Bible 
of the World, which gives writings from the re- 
ligions of the world. This smaller volume com- 
prehends materials mainly from the Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament (the King James 
Version, except Song of Songs from the Moulton 
rendering); twenty pages from the Apocrypha; 
two pages from “The Logoi.” The Old Testament 
books are woven about biographies; Job is organ- 
ized as a drama; Jesus’ life and teachings from the 
three Synoptic Gospels are related in sequence un- 
der special headings; extra materials in the Gospel 
of John, not found in the Synoptic Gospels, are 
organized separately; Paul’s teachings and those 
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of the non-Pauline letters are classified under spe- 
cial ethical headings. Each section of writings has 
a brief critical introduction to the ks which 
follow. The names of biblical books, chapter and 
sentence numberings are not in the body of the 
book, but are found in 12 pages of Reference 
Notes in the back of the book. Thirteen pages 
of Index help the reader to find biographical data 
and ethical teachings of The Living Bible. The 
page size is 5 9/16 x 8% inches; the type is clear 
and large in single columns; the paper and bind- 
ing are of very good quality. 

The book fulfills its main purpose very well; 
namely, to provide high parts of the Bible for 
family reading, bedside use, perusing as one trav- 
els. Its recommendation for intensive study use 
is questioned by this reviewer, except for data 
about personalities and ethical maxims. For those 
who wish a modern format Bible, in a volume 
small enough to carry around, organized for 
browsing purpose, this book is commendable. The 
process of deletion has been rather severe, yet of 
a high caliber of selectivity. The price puts the 
volume within reasonable reach of Bible lovers. — 
Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of New Testament, 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College. 
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The Structure of the Divine Society. By F. W. 
DILLISTONE. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1951. 263 pages. $4.00. 

The general character of this book by Professor 
Dillistone is marked by a discursive and irenic 
spirit, by scholarly, thoughtful, liberal presentation 
of the subject, by a serious intent of promoting 
unity within the Church of Jesus Christ. This is 
not a book for the opinionated and for those in 
haste. But the openminded and those ready to 
work at their reading will derive much profit from 
it. We recommend it without reserve both as his- 
torical and as constructive treatment of doctrine of 
the Church. 

Dr. Dillistone’s thesis is that in the main there 
have been two aspects to the Church: the organic 
and. the covenantal. He shows that these two char- 
acterize Israel of the Old Testament and the new 
Israel of the New Testament. The organic element 
is due to the origin of society in the creative act 
of God and in the nature of biological commerce 
between the organism and its environment. (pp. 
25f., 183f). As organism, the Church exists by 
God’s act in Jesus Christ and by the working of 
the Spirit of God, as the Body of Christ and by 
Participation in the Spirit. In the third chapter 
Dr. Dillistone works his way through the New 
Testament and gives us a judicious and therefore 
not too simple analysis of the variety of ways in 
which the organic view of the Church is con- 
strued. He makes it clear that the organic view 
in the New Testament points to God as the ‘source 
of the Church’s manifold life, rather than to any 
rigid organization. As for the covenantal view of 
the Church, Dr. Dillistone has little trouble’ in 
finding its sources in the Old Testament. He 
characterizes covenant as follows: “In the main 
the covenant implies a purpose rather than a nat- 
ural social group, an eschatological rather than an 
ontological society (p. 37).” He rightly distin- 
guishes between covenant as binding the people 
to their gracious God and covenant as a formal 
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contract. He rightly criticizes the latter view, es- 
pecially as worked out in “federal theology” which 
amounted to a denial of the Gospel. He points 
out the rediscovery of this principle by Calvin 
(virtually lost except in Irenaeus) and its decisive 
influence in the Protestant churches. Of course, 
prophetism in the Church is inseparable from a 
covenant relation between God and his people. 

Dr. Dillistone is aware that for a wholesome 
church life both the organic and the covenantal 
views, are essential, and that progress toward unity 
cannot be achieved without the emergence of struc- 
tures in the Divine Society which do greater jus- 
tice to both these aspects of the reality of the 
Church. He points out that attempts at purely 
covenantal unification cannot succeed without re- 
gional and partial unification which do justice to 
the need for organic-union. He reminds us that 
groups of Church representatives cannot bring 
about union by mere conference and contract, that 
the Church must flow toward unity by the realiza- 
tion of a common life in Christ Jesus. 

Dr. Dillistone is aware that both organism and 
covenant are metaphors as applied to the Church. 
In the organism of the Church the parts are not 
merely subservient to the whole. In the covenant 
which binds the people to God, one of the 
covenanting parties is the gracious and sovereign 
God and the other a people not free from sin. 
Hence the structure of Divine Society, even though 
having analogies in nature and society in general, 
is unique; and it is this uniqueness that makes it 
the pattern and source of the good society. 

In our judgment the metaphors of organism and 
covenant should be balanced by others which bring 
out other aspects of the Church, e.g:, City, King- 
dom, People, etc. — Joseph Haroutunian, Profes- 
sor of Systematic Theology, McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Chicago. 
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Criticism and Faith. By JOHN KNOX, New York 
and Nashville; Abingdon-Cokesbury. Press, 
1952. 120 pages. $1.75. 


In a crisply written book Dr. Knox probes the 
vexing question of the relation of biblical criticism 
and Christian faith. ‘The thesis which he attempts 
to establish is that Christian faith is essentially im- - 
mune to biblical criticism: This is an alluring 
and comforting proposition, but it is not estab- 
lished by Dr. Knox. 

The author is too astute a critic and thinker not 
to recognize that the dichotomy between the 
provinces of criticism and faith cannot be drawn 
with the finality which at times he expresses. A 
species of neo-Gnosticism emerges repeatedly and 
then is promptly suppressed. But there is a de- 
cided threat to the historical grounding of Chris: 
tian faith when we release virtually all hold upon 
those historic elements which enter into faith and 
are essential to it. This threat is suggested by 
Knox’s statement: “The ‘words which are of great- 
est and deepest concern to us as Christians are not 
the words of Jesus but the words of Christ, and 
the authenticity of these words is not established 
and cannot be impugned by criticism higher or 
lower.” .(p. 51) 

We are familiar with ‘Dr. Knox’s concept of 
the “event” with its successful turning of both the 
liberal and fundamentalist flanks. However, his 
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treatment of this concept begins to take on a sinis- 
ter tone when it appears that we are to have faith 
in the faith of the early church because that is 
part of the “event.” Or since we also, as Chris- 
tians, are part of the event, why go back to the 
early church? The answer seems to be that we 
return because Jesus is the center of the “event.” 
But we have already disposed of the possibility of 
taking him in his historical context seriously. 
problem may be put this way. If Christ is in 
Jesus, if Jesus is in history, if history with all its 
relativities is the area where God acts, if our faith 
is in the action of God in Christ in history, then 
does not the critic have something to say about the 
“event” itself and, if he is a perceptive critic, about 
the meaning of the event? For example, the 
Virgin Birth cannot be part of the Christ event if 
it did not happen, even though faith finds a place 
for it for many people. Knox’s contention that 
we have no independent source of information 
by which to estimate the truth or falsity of a par- 
ticular portrait of Jesus may be granted, but among 
several impressions of Jesus we do discriminate, 
saying this or that is apparently closer to the 
original. Knox does not depend solely upon faith 
to discriminate the anti-Semitic elements from the 
valid elements in the Fourth Gospel! He uses his- 
torical or biblical criticism to conclude that these 
anti-Semitic traces are not authentic Christ or Jesus 
sayings. Of course, we need not be biblical critics 
to be Christians, but once we are called upon to 
examine the presuppositions of that “event” by 
which we are Christians, history does speak, and 
sometimes rather decisively. We cannot be at ease 
in Zion by removing faith, which glories in its 
setting in history, frora the realm of historical dis- 
course. Faith is risk, not assuredness and security. 
It is being grasped by God, not being informed 
that there is no cause for anxiety since criticism 
cannot touch us. 

We are indebted to Dr. Knox for showing how 
precarious and radical a faith it is we are called to 
—though I take it this was not his purpose. His 
strictures upon pedantic biblical criticism are tell- 
ing. The clarity with which issues are stated is 
commendable, but issues ate too simply disposed 
of. The fact that these chapters were originally 
lectures may account for this somewhat facile han- 
dling. The book raises questions which should be 
raised. It does not settle them, although it does 
point significant directions. It should be widely 
read. — Clyde A. Holbrook, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Religion, Oberlin College. 
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Landmarks in the History of Education: English 
Education as Part of the European Tradition. By 
T. L. JARMAN. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1952. vii + 323 pages. $4.75. 

The author, a lecturer in Education at the Uni- 
versity of Bristol, holds degrees from Oxford and 
Harvard Universities. For a casual reading, the 
book in good measure lives up to its interesting 
title, but its purpose and scope are more precisely 
indicated by the subtitle. 

Throughout these pages one can readily perceive 
— with no need to’be told — (1) that an English- 
man is writing, and (2) he is one who manifests 
what, I fear, has come to be expected of scholars 
with a classical bias. In Chapters XI and XII — 


education in a democracy, but here again his aristo- 


man’s quotation (p. 18) of Isocrates: 

Whom, then, do I call educated? First, those 
capable of dealing with the ordinary events of 
life . . . next, those whose behaviour in face 
society is always correct hem proper . 
everyone with fairness and gentleness. “ioueee 
those who have the mastery over their pleasures, 
and do not give way unduly under misfortune 
and pain .. . Finally, those who are not spoilt 
or puffed up by success . . . Those whose charac- 
ter is in accord with all these things — those I 
regard as truly educated. -- 

Certainly an admirable philosophy for any day. 
And, of course, we moderns remain indebted to 
Socrates’ discussion method as we engage in the 
teaching-learning process. 

From Roman education we derive the view, as 
Jarman reminds us by way of the Younger Pliny, 
that “the young (learn) from their elders ‘not 
only by ear but also by eye.’” “The educational 
Process was one of learning by observing and 
doing; it was a preparation for action and not a 
sedentary application to studious pursuits.” (p. 23) 
This from the first century A.D. 

The writings of the Church Fathers still domi- 
nate theological and Christian education, a fact to 
which Mr. Jarman gives passing consideration. 

In his section on Medieval Education, Mr. Jar- 
man traces the beginnings of universities on the 
Continent and in England, and of Private “col- 
leges” (institutions for school boys) in England. 
He is thoroughly acquainted with the Middle Ages, 
though he is perhaps necessarily sketchy in his 
treatment of this period. 

The author makes clear the significance for edu- 
cation of the Protestant Reformation, and shows 
the continuity of modern education with that of 
the Middle Ages and of Greece and Rome. Brief 
sketches of school boys, as well as educationalists, 
enliven his pages. In the section on Modern Edu- 
cation, Mr. Jarman devotes himself mainly. to. Eng- 
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land, with some attention to the Continent and 
hardly any to the United States. He does place 
before us a bit of John Dewey, but surely this 
country has a deal more to offer Englishmen in- 
terested in educational landmarks than this book 
reveals. 

The chief deficiency of the book is the author’s 
failure to deal with the contributions of educa- 
tional psychologists. It would seem that in any ac- 
count of landmarks in education, educational psy- 
chology would tower fairly high. 

Mr. Jarman points more than once to the fact 
that modern English education has lagged behind 
European education, but his sojourn at Harvard 
did not, it appears, afford him sufficient under- 
standing of what universal, free education has 
meant in making American democracy what it is. 
There are those who believe that American educa- 
tion has been a factor in putting America in the 
vanguard of democratic countries bent on leading 
the world out of its present plight. — Wesner 
Fallaw, Professor of Religious Education, Andover 
Newton Theological School. 
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Ways Youth Learn. By CLARICE BOWMAN. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 189 pages. 
$2.50. 


Directors of Christian education, inviting young 
adults to lead their youth groups will find this 
book an excellent one to place in the hands of a 
beginner in youth leadership. Also it should be 
helpful in changing the approach of an older adult 
leader, long accustomed to thinking that if some- 
thing has been said, it has been taught. The author 
has been a national leader of Methodist youth for 
a number of years. She has had many opportuni- 
ties to observe what youth can do and writes with 
vivid memories in mind. 

Miss Bowman’s idea of a youth program’ is 
dynamic. She says: “The program of the church 
is wherever a young person is . . . in the back alley 
... in the quiet home . . . in the school where, 
against the tide of accepted patterns regarding 
cheating one young person stands firmly for an 
ideal.” She sees Sunday to be only a small part of 
the time we have for teaching. “The minutes pro- 
vided ‘in the usual Sunday School, evening meeting, 
or other youth gathering in the church are merely 
a ‘checking of signals’ for the important part is 
the going out to live as Christ-centered young per- 
sons.” 

Many small problems are discussed as parts of 
one large problem: how shall we help youth to 
tealize the importance of the faith and Christian 
living? Solutions to these problems are suggested 
only as the reader is shown how to help the young 
people to ask the right questions; how to be caught 
up in the significance of one’s job as a young 
Christian; how to work with less clutter and more 
depth. In this book Miss Bowman does not fur- 
nish techniques for worship, having written an- 
other book on this subject, but she does try to 
show that the young people facing their problems 
of living, must know how to find answers through 
prayer or, in other words, how to take God into 
account in all that they do “to love Him, trust Him, 
thank Him, serve Him.” 

It is well known that there is too great an exodus 
from Sunday School around the Junior High Age. 
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Miss Bowman suggests that perhaps the pattern the 
twelve-year-olds have associated with the Sunday 
School for six or eight years is no longer acceptable 
to them. She discusses how to talk with the young 
people themselves, and with them to work ont 
patterns acceptable to all without going to the 
other extreme of letting youth plan everything of 
themselves. Toward the end of the book there 
are long lists of suggested activities for blending 
the spirit of youth and the Spirit of God that the 
two may work together in His church. The chap- 
ter entitled “‘A Close-up View of Teacher Prepara- 
tion” follows the teachers preparation through 
eleven steps. The closing step furnishes a series 
of questions to ask oneself by way of evaluation: 
“Could I have made a better approach in the first 
moments” is the beginning; way down the list 
““Are the group members growing in their sense 
of courtesy to one another?” “Was there a sense 
of relationship to the larger world?” “Was there 
a sense of relationship to God and His purposes 
throughout... .?” Teachers of leadership training 
courses will find it an excellent text. In a college 
course it will be found helpful as one of the first 
books assigned for reading. — Ruth E. Decker, 
Professor of Religion, National College for Chris- 
tian Workers, Kansas City, Mo. 
ec eS 


Readings from World Religions. Compiled by 
SELWYN GURNEY CHAMPION and DOROTHY 
SHORT. Boston: Beacon Press, 1951. viii + 
336 pages. $3.75. 

Intended as an introduction to the eleven living 

religions of the world, this book treats of Hindu- 
ism, Shintoism, Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Taoism, 
Confucianism, Jainism, Buddhism, Christianity, 
Islam and Sikhism. It is constructed on a simple 
scheme. For each religion there is given (1) a 
brief description of main doctrines and, where 
possible, an account of the life of its founder, 
(2) a series of brief verses from its literature, and 
(3) a series of longer extracts for more extended 
reading. Introductions to the several religions as 
well as the general introduction to the whole book 
were written by Dorothy Short. Selections from 
the literatures were made and arranged by Mr. 
Champion. 
_ On the whole, the anthology will probably serve ; 
its purpose. Its introductions, though impression- 
istic and interpretive rather than critical, are read- 
able. He who runs may snatch some gems from 
the brief verses. He who is intrigued will doubt- 
less ponder longer passages. Readers coming to 
the subject for the first time will get some notion 
of each religion and its literature. They will be 
aided by the comparative charts which put before 
the eye the distribution of the religions, number 
of adherents, place and date of origin, founder 
deities, source of name, type classification, etc. 

As to reference usability, however, the anthol- 
ogy leaves some things to be desired. No topical 
index is given by which one may trace comparable 
passages in different religions. The alphabetical 
arrangement of verses according to a key word in 
each is not particularly happy as a convenience. 
The longer excerpts appear to have no clearly de- 
fined principle of selection. Readings are simply 
given, one after another, with no words of expla- 
nation to aid in the transitions. Hence the reader 
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is left to find his way about in the material as best 
he can. For the interested individual this may 
not prove a deterrent, but for the average reader 
it is likely to discourage going very far. 

While not exactly suitable as a text-book for 
college classes in History of Religions or Com- 
parative Religion, the volume may be recom- 
mended as a collateral reference. — Clarence H. 
Hamilton, Florence Purington Visiting Lecturer, 
Mount Holyoke Cin. 3 i Hadley, Mass. 


The Sabbath —Its Meaning for Modern Man. By 
ABRAHAM JOSHUA HESCHEL. New York: 
Farrar, Straus & Young, 1951. 118 pages. 
$2.75. 

In defining the meaning of the Sabbath Dr. 
Heschel, associate professor of Jewish Ethics and 
Mysticism at the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, has addressed himself to a problem which 
impinges upon the entire area of religious ob- 
servance. His description of the Jewish Sabbath 
as a “sanctuary in time” and as “spirit in the form 
of time” provides a formula which is helpful in 
reestablishing for the Sabbath and perhaps for re- 
ligious observance generally a vital role in the mod- 
ern world. 

The author points out that technical civilization 
has enabled man to triumph over space, even 
though it has often led him to surrender to space 
and to become enslaved to things. However, with 
regard to time, which is the essence of life and 
which represents man’s most precious possession, 
man has been less successful. It is only by sancti- 
fying time through the Sabbath, Heschel main- 
tains, that we meet the challenge of time. In so 
doing we are given an intimation of the “eternal 
in life’ and we become more closely identified 
with God. 

The book paints a vivid word picture of the 
meaning of the Sabbath in Jewish thought and 
practice. The author has drawn upon the rich 
mine of rabbinic teachings and Hasidic lore to il- 
lustrate the beauties of the seventh day. which is 
variously called “bride” and “queen.” If Heschel 
glosses over the manifold practical! problems of 
maintaining in present-day society the traditional 
Jewish day of rest with its regimen of legal 
minutiae he has certainly made a provocative at- 
tempt to provide a meaningful rationale for its 
observance. The wood engravings by Ilya Schor 
enhance the typographical excellence of the vol- 
ume. — Rabhi Jacob Kabakoff, Dean, Institute of 
Jewish Studies, Cleveland. Ohio. 
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By HOWARD BRINTON. 


Friends for 300 Years. 
239 


New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 

pages. $3.00. 

Here is a clear account of Quakerism and some- 
thing of its failures and achievements during three 
centuries of Quaker experience. One finding is 
that “unless modern man learns to sit loose to 
the world without, through greater dependence on 
the Life Within, he will be overwhelmed by the 
very environment which he has fashioned” (pp. 
219-220). The vital need is “to centre our lives 
in the superhuman.” 

That is what Quakerism strives to do. The 
Light Within, God in everyone — that is the cen- 
tral thought and is the basis of the significance of 
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every person of all races, colors and creeds. All 
are “Children of Light.” 

have many beautiful expressions. The 
very name, the Society of Friends; “a heart tender- 
ing time”; “a concern” —something on one’s 
heart that leads to action; times of quiet, simplicity, 
friendliness. Then there is their way of reaching 
decisions by getting the sense of the meeting in- 
stead of by vote. Non-violence and constructive 
helpfulness characterize their education, family life, 
political and religious meetings as well as relations 
with other nations. Quakers are leaders in relief 
on all fronts. 

To emphasize and make vivid the true inner 
spiritual life there is no fixed creed, no visible 
sacraments, no hard and fast system of theology to 
which each must subscribe. 

Some of these qualities seem to exist in the book 
itself and it promotes a sense of worship. It is a 
little strange that with such just emphasis on God 
within the relationship with him is spoken of as 
“perpendicular” and the expression often used of 
strength from “above.” Why also the confusion 
of God within and the inner Christ? The struggle 
to get away from external form and ritual is most 
commendable and yet — it seems that the very ab- 
sence of form and ritual is always in danger of itself 
becoming a form and ritual.— A. J. W. Myers, 
Emeritus Professor of Religious Education, Hart- 
= School of Religious Education, Hartford, 

n. 
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These Historic Scriptures. By J. W. STORER. 
Nashville: Broadman Press, 1952. vii + 136 


pages. $1.75. 

The author of this book, minister for twenty 
years of the First Baptist Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
did a curious and rather interesting piece of re- 
search in a minor field. He sought the biblical 
passages opened to at the time of the inaugurations 
of the Presidents of the United States. It has been 
the custom for each new President to choose the 
page of the Bible on which his favorite passage is 
found. Official records were not kept prior to 
the time of Abraham Lincoln. This book lists the 
passages chosen by all Presidents from Lincoln to 
Harry S. Truman. Then follows a meditation based 
on the texts cited by the Presidents. The book 
also has portrait drawings of all these Presidents 
by T. Victor Hall, and a brief biographical sketch 
of each man. The title, unfortunately, does not 
indicate anything of the nature of the contents! 

Although the meditations are the principal bulk 
of the volume, one is more likely to enjoy the bits 
of information picked up about the Presidents. 
For instance, Harding was a Baptist, McKinley a 
Methodist, Grant a non-church member although 
a partial Methodist by virtue of attending services 
with Mrs. Grant. President Coolidge chose for his 
inauguration the passage “I am the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness,” etc.— although his 
reputation for silence was scarcely in keeping there- 
with! Franklin D. Roosevelt was inaugurated four 
times with the Bible open to I Corinthians 13. 

I meditations do not always develop any con- 
nection between the text and the President, al- 
though in some cases an effort is made to make a 
connection. The texts become homiletical jump- 
ing-places. It might have been more valuable to 
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have ascertained, if possible, why each President 
chose the text he did, and what influence it had 
in his life, if any. Or is this merely a pleasant 
convention, opening the Bible on inauguration- 
day? Nevertheless, it is a good symbol. Those 
who become our men of destiny surely would do 
well to heed what is in the Book! — Kendig Bru- 
baker Cully, Minister of Education, First Methodist 
Church, Evanston, Illinois. 
st se 


The Church in Community Action. By HARVEY 
SEIFERT. New York and Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 240 pages. $2.75. 
Organized Protestantism has never before been 

as strong numerically in the United States. It has 

never been less a part of the life and thought and 
purpose of the people. So Professor Seifert be- 
lieves. His critical analysis of the Church is sound 

and penetrating, so far as it goes. But this is not a 

negative book. Its value and its distinction lie in 

its challenge to action and its careful spelling out 
of methods and of goals. It is just what it is in- 
tended to be, a handbook for the guidance of 
ministers and laymen who know how apt and 
urgent to men’s needs are the spiritual and ethical 
insights of Jesus, but somehow fail to see how 
they can be made a way of life in their community. 
The author is convinced that the Church itself, 
liberated from the outworn formalism of its in- 
stitutionalized behaviors, is potentially an effective 
means to social reform. It must become “func- 
tional.” The functional church is purposive, per- 
son-centered, contemporary in reference, coura- 
geous in adopting new procedures, concerned with 
every area of life, and ready to supplement discus- 
sion with action. “It seeks to bring the judgment 
of God to bear on all human institutions.” 
Having thus stated his basic convictions and 
assumptions, Dr. Seifert with hard-headed prac- 
ticality turns to a discussion of methods. He quite 
properly puts the survey first and in doing so 
stresses the necessity of involving as many mem- 
bers as possible in the making of it. Its concen- 
tric circles center in the local church and spread 
outward to community, state, region, nation and 
world. Next he considers the art of effective lead- 
ership summarizing recent experimentation in 
group dynamics to explain and defend the demo- 
cratic, as contrasted with the autocratic and the 
laissez-faire leader. This he extends into a discus- 
sion of the techniques and attitudes essential to 
the leader who would meet opposition creatively. 
Next he discusses the practical methods of organ- 
izing for social action under each denomination, 
each church and each community. Following this 
there is a summary treatment of techniques for 
social education—in conversation, in corres- 
pondence, through literature distribution, through 
public address, forums and discussion groups, con- 
ferences, field trips and media of mass communi- 
cation —the press, the movies, the radio, through 
exihibits and demonstrations. A whole chapter is 
devoted to political activities for churchmen, which 
in spite of the usual caveats is ardently favorable 
to such action, insisting that, where the church 


body cannot be quoted or committed as a unit, 
there at least the individual Christian, layman 

minister has the right and duty to make himself 
These chapters are the. 


heard as an individual. 
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most valuable in the book, not because of any 
originality they might possess but because of their 
intense practicality, their clear-cut presentation and 
the convincing illustrations with which they are 
reinforced. The concluding chapter deals briefly 
with community cooperation, making concrete the 
danger and foolishness of “going it alone” when 
powerful allies stand ready in other religious 
bodies, and in many agencies of social and civic 
welfare. 

This book is important because without claim- 
ing to have discovered anything new, it speaks with 
simple conviction to a great need and a great op- 
portunity; and use, avoiding the patois of the 
social sciences, it states in clear English what it is 
they have to say about how ideas and ideals can 
be put to work to make church, community and 
world more Christlike. — Arthur L. Swift, Pro- 
fessor of Church and Community, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 
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Separation of Religion and Government. By 
FRANK SWANCARA. New York: Truth Seeker 
Company, 1950. viii + 246 pages. $2.50. 
This book, subtitled “A Study of Separationism 

in America,” purports to be an aid to “interested 

laymen, harassed school officials, educators and 
office holders, as well as lawyers and judges, who 
wish to prove the constitutionality of the United 

States Supreme Court decision in the McCollum 

case forbidding the teaching of religion in the 

public schools.” 

In the foreword, Godfrey Van Hofe, a member 
of the New York bar, states that “The critics seem 
to denounce as a bigot any citizen who objects to 
being taxed to help support their religion.” This 
will give the reader the impression that the book 
is polemical in character. That is probably an un- 
derstatement. The author, really stirred up at 
some of the criticisms of the McCollum case, as- 
serts that he was driven to re-read Jefferson and 
Madison whom he found to be strongly on his side 
of the argument. Jefferson’s comment on the 
first amendment “thus building a wall of separa- 
tion between church and state” is much empha- 
sized. 

When religion is taught in the public school 
purely as an elective subject it “classifies” pupils 
who do not elect the course and, therefore, (ac- 
cording to Swancara) “coerces” them. ‘There are 
a good many people who would not agree with 
this interpretation of the word “coerce.” 

There is not space to give an extended comment 
on the various chapters which abound in historical 
references to trials dealing with the religious is- 
sue. The net effect of such a book as this (writ- 
ten, as it is, in a style verging at times on the 
vituperative) will be to confirm those who are in 
favor of the McCollum decision in their belief and 
to offend those who don’t believe in it — perhaps 
driving them to even sharper attacks on the de- 
cision. 

It should be added that the work contains a 
number of valuable appendices, for example the 
text of the McCollum decision and other pertinent: 
material. — Raymond A. Smith, Professor of Re-- 
ligious Education, Greensboro College,.. Greens~ 
boro, N. C. 
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Marching Off the Map. By HALFORD E. LUCCOCK. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 192 
pages. $2.50. 

It is good to have a book of twenty-two inspira- 
tional sermons by Halford Luccock. The ideas 
came from hearing or reading a story, an arresting 
sentence, Scripture, or an unusual quotation — all 
suggestive sources to an active mind. The delivery 
time would vary from ten to fifteen minutes. The 
author is specific and uses good illustrations taken 
from life and literature. The importance of 
imagery is appreciated, with emphasis upon the 
visual. The apt illustration, humor and turn of 
phrase are evidences of his understanding of au- 
dience psychology. 

use of Luccock’s position and influence 

upon contemporary preaching, this reviewer ex- 
pected a more complete volume from the homileti- 
cal point of view. A variation of rhetorical pattern 
would be a welcome change. Although preaching 
with the general end to inspire is the most diffi- 
cult, a sermon or two on Biblical exegesis and 
Christian doctrine from Luccock’s mind and heart 
would be most helpful. Also, this reviewer feels 
that every direct quotation should be documented. 
Some of these sermons are tacked to a verse of 
Scripture, or the text is used as a point of de- 
parture, or as one illustration among many. A 
text is not always necessary, but if one is used, this 
preacher likes to see the sermon grow out of the 
text. This is an excellent volume, however, and 
we anticipate others, illustrating additional prin- 
ciples of good preaching. — Wm. Cardwell Prout, 
the Methodist Cone ow Michigan. 


Toward Undiscovered Ends. By ANNA BRISTON. 

a Pa.: Pendle Hill, 1951. 48 pages. 

0.35. 

It would be a grand thing if everyone in the 
government as well as editors, educators, indus- 
trialists, politicians and others would read this 
pamphlet carefully and the address, “Quaker Mis- 
sion to Moscow” by Paul S. Cadbury, one of the 
group who visited Russia in 1951. The Quakers 
or Friends have had Christian contact with Russia 
for over 300 years and it is fascinating to know 
that at least three czars attended meetings and 
gave sympathetic attention to their teaching. 
Quakers believe in “God’s ministry of reconcilia- 
tion in this gravely divided world” and have the 
personal Christian approach. Part of the secret ‘of 
their influence is revealed in the following: 

“Perfecting the instrument’ is an old but sug- 
gestive figure of speech to describe the life-long 
process required to prepare men and women who, 
in addition to the claims of ordinary private lives 
and exacting professions, are willing to be availa- 
ble, ‘on call,’ one might say, in the roll of fulltime 
Christians. When need arises, such persons set 
aside the claim of home and business for special 
service, even though the results of their endeavor 
must for the time being remain as undiscovered 


ends. It is such willing and cheerful witness to 

the Truth which is Eternal that the lifeblood of 

the Society of Friends is kept flowing. There may 

pant ng important impact on humanity at large” 
p. 48). 

In answer to the question “What is your opinion 
of the Voice of America?” Mr. Cadbury said in 
part: “The only voice I think that the Russian 
people could hear from America is if America did 
something really generous in the international 
field.” It is always the deed and the life which 
makes Christian teaching most effective.— A. J. 
W. Myers, Emeritus Professor of Religious Edu- 
cation, Hartford or 5 $ aves Education. 


Children and Music. By BEATRICE LANDECK. 
New York: William Sloane Associates, 1952. 
279 pages. $3.50. 

Parents and teachers who wish to develop in 
their children a wider span of enjoyment and un- 
derstanding of music will welcome this interesting 
and stimulating 

Mrs. Landeck’s approach is both unusual and 
exciting. She maintains that group participation 
in musical activities can and does relieve much 
self-consciousness often found in the social rela- 
tionships of children. Thys “the advantages of 
class lessons are many” but foremost among them 
is that they “make music social.” 

For parents of young children this book is rich 
with suggestions of ways in which musical expe- 
riences can become an integral part of family liv- 
ing. Parents with limited musical backgrounds 
will find three excellent appendices which include 
“Short Cuts to Reading Music,” recommended 
books, and a list of records suitable for various 
age groups. 

For school music teachers there are chapters de- 
voted to specific answers to practical problems. 
Their scope is suggested by a few chapter titles: 
“What is Good Music?” “When Should Formal 
Lessons Start?” “How Can the Community Help?” 
“How Can Records be Used?” 

A careful study of this book will add much to 
the musical enrichment of young and old alike. — 
Clara G. Denny, oo, I 


- 
Answer to War. By MILLARD LIND. 

Pa.: Mennonite Publishing House, 1952. 

pages. $1.75. 

There is something altogether refreshing about 
this kind of innocent straight-forwardness in an 
approach to a problem that has us all down. This 
is far different from saying that this treatment will 
help the grasp upon the personal problem of peo- 
ple who feel that political and economic respon- 
sibilities are inescapable for those who have to 
live in the actual world of our day. 

The position of the Mennonite moral orthodoxy 
is here laid out probably as well as it ever has been. 
The author is well established within this tradi- 
tion and still holds important responsibilities 
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there. Sharp deviation is taken from liberal paci- 
fist positions; the root illness of a world that per- 
petually shoots itself to pieces is clearly diagnosed 
as Sin. This is straightforwardly described, as for 
instance amongst the Israelites: “They did not do 
just what God had said.” 

The world’s processes are in the hands of these 
Sinners. But there is another quite separate order 
of creation: The people of the New Covenant; this 
is the Church and its people are called to do just 
what God has said. In regard to violence this in- 
junction is love and not fighting. Nonresistance 
is the simple designated response in a world that, 
for this age, is ruled by Sin. 

The way people of the particular persuasion for 
whom this book is written work out their separa- 
tion from the world of worldliness is here authori- 
tatively expounded. No one in our civilization 
will take the simple conviction of these “plain” 
people lightly. They have done much for our 
common life through the ages; and their presently 
known vocation to be responsible for the world, 
from which they separate themselves, by giving 
it the only thing it really needs, ought not to be 
lost. Their vocation. is to save the world by their 
stainlessness — by the steady flame of the true 
light. — Charles F. Penniman, Director of The 
Episcopal Educational Center in Missouri, St. 
St. Louis, Mo. ‘s 


st Ss 
One Thousand and One Stories for Children and 

Children’s Workers. Compiled by ALICE M. 

KNIGHT. Grand Rapids, Mich.; Wm. B. Eerd- 

be Publishing Company, 1952. 287 pages. 

3.95. 

It is far better for ministers and church school 
workers to get their illustrations from reading and 
observation rather than from a book already pre- 
pared. On the other hand, a book like this will 
occasionally offer a good illustration. The choice 
of stories, however, is another matter. Undoubt- 
edly, the compiler spent a good deal of time col- 
lecting this material, but it reveals a psychological 
and theological weakness as the following story il- 
lustrates: A little boy was dying and said to his 
weeping father, “Don’t cry, Father. As soon as I 
get to Heaven, I shall go straight to Jesus, and tell 
Him that when I was a little lad, you brought me 
to Him”! — Wm. Cardwell Prout, The Methodist 
Church, Howell, — 


How to Speak and Pray in Public. By J. VERNON 
JAcoss. Cincinnati; Standard Publishing Com- 
pany, 1951. 93 pages. Paper, $0.85. 

This booklet is designed to serve as a text for 
leadership training classes in the local church. The 
author is aware of the common difficulties in en- 
listing new people for parish work, and here offers 
a number of good suggestions on public speaking, 
praying, story- -telling, presiding at meetings, 
coming an assistant teacher, calling on people, onl 
winning others to Christ. Exercises for Practice 
are taken from the Bible. Perhaps most of us in 


the parish ministry do not go back far enough in 
elementals, as this volume presupposes, to increase 
our volunteer church workers! — Wm. Cardwell 
Prout, The ee oP, Howell, Michigan. 


The Hidden Years. By LORA DAVIS BERRY. Los 
Angeles: Commonwealth Press, 1952. 188 
pages. 

The Hidden Years is a two unit study in the first 
twelve years in the life of Jesus. The framework 
is the well tested device of an imaginary journey 
to Palestine, calling for a raised map and building 
of Nazareth. The subtitle is,“And the Child Grew” 
“Even As You and I,” but in the preface the au- 
thor makes two unsupported assumptions which 
are not in accord with this attractive assertion. The 
publishers say the book is “based upon intense 
historical research” but New Testament folk tales 
seem to be accepted as history. There are interest- 
ing glimpses of modern Palestine and of condi- 
tions and customs in the time of Jesus but one is 
led to expect much more. There is no realistic 
feeling of the way people lived, their occupations, 
village life or political and social situations. . The 
course is intended for Grades IV-VI in released 
time, It seems rather elementary especially for ten 
and eleven year olds and is far too nationalistic for 
an international text. An opportunity for appre- 
ciation of other peoples is missed. The study is 
interesting and should provide a stimulating course 
especially for less advanced teachers in the United 
States of America. — A. J. W. Myers, Emeritus 
Professor of Religious Education, Hartford School 
of Religious ene e 


Immortal Longings. By G. T. BELLHOUSE. New 
is: Philosophical Library, 1952. 128 pages. 
2:75. 


The material of this book consists of twenty-one 
sermons preached by the author from his pulpit 
in St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Eastbourne, 
England. They include such subjects as “Immor- 
tal Longings,” “Managing Our Doubts,” “Manag- 
ing Our Fears,” “The Question of Questions,” 
“The Beauty of Holiness,” and “As We Grow 
Older” — rather vital and practical subjects. 

The author conceives of salvation as saving from 
bitterness, rebelliousness, and all forms of unkind- 
ness, and saving to a positive, complete, and strong 
life. The messages are life-centered and have a 
psychological approach and application. The bib- 
lical texts are fitting; frequent poetical quotations 
are used, and many apt illustrations drawn from 
life are given. 

While the sermons are rather brief, not particu- 
larly fluent, and not always too well outlined, they 
are vital and stimulating. They will be helpful 
not only for personal uplift, but also as a back- 
ground for individual and group counseling. — 
J. M. Price, Professor of Psychology and Principles 
of Religious Education, and Director of the School 
of Religious Education, Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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